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Breath is the swing of the pendulum,which, swinging out of duration through 
the planes in time, breathes forth, draws in, breathes out, breathes in the 
worlds on all these planes. 
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THE ZODIAC. 
V. 


HE zodiac is to be viewed and understood from many 
standpoints. When the circle of 360 degrees is repre- 
sented by its twelve signs without any figure within, it 
is to be considered as a complete whole or one, as seen 

in Figure 4. 
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Figure 5. 


Figure 5 shows the zodiac in its dual aspect. The upper half 
of the circle symbolizes the unmanifested and the lower half the 
manifested universe. The upper half remains the unmanifested 
universe, while the lower half of the circle represents the uni- 
verse in manifestation, being noumenal and phenomenal. Figure 
) shows, therefore, the signs aries (°?), taurus ( & ), pisces (¥), 
gemini (II) and aquarius («) are the unmanifested signs, and 
that the manifested signs are leo ({), virgo (mm), libra (4), 
scorpio (11), and sagittarius (7). The signs cancer (95) and 
capricorn (Vf) belong to both the manifested and the unmani- 
fested universe, because by means of cancer the mind-breath, the 
unmanifested, comes into manifestation, and because through 
capricorn, individuality or mind, the manifested universe passes 
into the unmanifested. 
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Figure 6. 


Figure 6 shows the manifested to be reflected into the unmani- 
fested universe. Thus substance (II), which is unmanifested, is 
reflected in life (Q); and it is by means of life that substance 
manifests duality and becomes matter in its involution. 

Motion ( & ) is reflected in form (mp). 


Consciousness (‘¥) is reflected in sex (~~). Humanity, as the 
highest development of conscious sex function, is the best ex- 
pression of consciousness in the physical world. 


Desire (11) in the manifested world is the reflection of will 
(x) in the unmanifested world. It is through desire that the 
will is induced to action and the object of desire is attained. 


Thought ( ~ ) in the manifested world is the reflection of soul 
(<v) in the unmanifested world. It is through thought that the 
will shows the relationship existing between all things, and it is 
through thought that man learns how to identify himself with 
the soul of things. 
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Figure 7. 


Figure 7 shows the planes of the several signs. 


Motion ( % ) and will (x) are here seen to be on the same 


plane; substance (17) and soul (<) are on the plane below; 
breath (95) and individuality (V§) are in the central plane; life 
(9) and thought ( 7 ) are on one plane in the manifested world; 
form (ny) and desire (11) are on the plane below. 


Consciousness (‘?) and sex (+) are the only signs not on 
planes. Sex (+) is the lowest phase of material life. It has no 
plane, but is under the plane of desire-form (11 -m). 


Consciousness (‘¥) is on no plane, as it is above and beyond 
an things, though it exists through all things, and all things de- 
pend on it for their being. 
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Cancer. 69 
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Figure 1. 


Figure 1 gives the signs of the zodiac, with the names of the 
signs. 
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Figure 2 shows the zodiac, with the signs and the names of the 
characteristics of each sign. 
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Figure 3 shows the signs, with the names of the signs and their 
characteristics. In this figure the triangle indicates the three 
quaternaries, each point of the triangle being the first of the four 
signs which make up its quaternary. 
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Figure 8. 


Figure 8 shows the signs of our present manifested universe. 
The sign (95) cancer, breath, is the beginning of the manifested 
universe, and is on the highest plane of the manifested universe. 
As described in the editorial ‘‘ Breath’’ (Tae Worp, July, 1905), 
the Great Breath breathes all things into existence. It is that 
through which homogeneous substance becomes differentiated 
and comes into the second sign, life. 

Life ({) leo, is the great ocean of matter beyond the imme- 
diate senses. It is the dual spirit-matter which precipitates and 
builds itself into form. 

Form (mm), virgo, is that design according to which life is pre- 
cipitated and moulded. Form reaches its most concrete expres- 
sion and its highest development in the physical world 
through sex. 

Sex (+), libra, represents the lowest point of the involution of 
breath, life and form, and the beginning of the evolution of 
individuality. 

This evolution begins with desire (11), scorpio, which is on 
the same plane as form (ny), virgo, but on the upward arc of the 
circle. It is this desire principle which the breath incarnates 
into and on which the mind-breath acts, producing thought. 
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Thought ( f), sagittary, is that which brings out the latent 
possibilities of desire and raises desire to the plane of thought. 
Thought is on the same plane as life ({), leo, but life is on the 
downward arc, whereas thought is on the ascending arc of the 
circle. Through thought the individuality is expressed and 
built, and individuality (Vf), capricorn, completes the evolution 
of the breath. Breath (95) and individuality (Vf) are on the 
same plane. 


We have a concrete example of the involution and evolution 
just described in physiological facts and psychological evidences, 
as described in the editorial by that name (‘‘Breath’’). 


Breath is of many kinds, the physical airs being the vehicle by 
which the psychic and mind-breath incarnate. The breath is the 
swing of the pendulum of the dual mind and ticks off the life of 
man. The breath, as it is inbreathed into the lungs and the 
heart, stimulates the blood and starts the tides of life ({), leo. 
The life blood surges through the body and precipitates its 
essences into form (mp), virgo, which is the form of the body, 
and with this precipitation every cell of the body having sex is 
impressed and stimulated. Thus desire (11), scorpio, is 
awakened, and desire arouses the sex (*), libra. It is at this 
junction that it becomes possible to raise the desire by thought; 
and from the parts of sex, as it has been shown, the germ which 
is there developed and elaborated may be raised through the 
terminal filament, representative of the ascending thought ( 7 ), 
sagittary, to the spinal cord proper. 

The individuality (Vf), capricorn, is, as before said, on the 
same plane as breath (95), cancer, but on the upward arc of the 
circle. 





Emerson is a citizen of the universe who has taken up his 
residence for a few days and nights in this traveling caravansary 
between the two inns that hang out the signs of Venus and Mars. 
—Ralph'Waldo Emerson, by Holmes. 





Men in great place are thrice servants, servants to the sover- 
eign or state, servants of fame and servants of business; so as 
they have no freedom, neither in their person, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times.—Bacon. 





SELECTIONS FROM RARE THEOSOPHICAL AND KAB- 
BALISTIC WORKS. 


I. 
THE UBIQUITY OF KARMA AND KARMIC LAW. 


By Rev. W. WIL.uiaMs. 


HE law of Karma, or the principle of the equality of 
action and reaction, when traced through all its conse- 


quences, opens views which will appear to many persons 

exceedingly strange and most unexpected. The pulsa- 
tions of the air, once set in motion by the human voice, cease not 
to exist with the sounds to which they gave rise. Strong and 
audible as they may be in the immediate neighborhood of the 
speaker and at the immediate moment of utterance, their quickly 
attenuated force soon becomes inaudible to human ears. The 
motions they have impressed on the particles of one portion of 
our atmosphere are communicated to constantly increasing num- 
bers, but the total quantity of motion, measured in the same 
direction, receives no addition. Each atom loses as much as it 
gives, and regains again from other atoms a portion of those 
motions which they in turn give up. 


The waves of the air thus raised travel about the earth and the 
ocean’s surface, and in less than twenty hours every atom of its 
atmosphere takes up the altered movement due to that infinitesi- 
mal portion of the primitive motion which has been conveyed to 
it through countless channels, and which must continue to influ- 
ence its path throughout its future existence. But these aerial 
pulses, unseen by the keenest eye, unheard by the acutest ear, 
unperceived by human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist by 
human reason; and in some few and limited instances, by calling 
to our aid the most refined and comprehensive instrument of 
human thought, their courses are traced and their intensities are 
measured. If man enjoyed a larger command over mathematical 
analysis, his knowledge of these motions would be more exten- 
sive, but a being possessed of unbounded knowledge of that 
science could trace even the minutest consequence of that pri- 
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mary impulse. Such a being, however far exalted above our 
race, would be immeasurably below our conception of Infinite 
Intelligence. 


But supposing the original conditions of each atom of the 
earth’s atmosphere, as well as all the extraneous causes acting 
on it, to be given, and supposing also the interference of no new 
causes, such a being would be able clearly to trace its future but 
inevitable path, and he would distinctly foresee and might abso- 
lutely predict for any, even the remotest period of time, the cir- 
cumstances and future history of every particle of that atmos- 
phere. 


Let us imagine a being invested with such knowledge, to exam- 
ine at a distant epoch the coincidence of the facts with those 
which his profound analysis had enabled him to predict. If even 
the slightest deviation existed, he would immediately read in its 
existence the action of a new cause, and through the aid of the 
same analysis, tracing this discordance back to its source, he 
would become aware of the time of its commencement and the 
point of space at which it originated. 


Thus considered, what a strange chaos is this wide atmosphere 
we breathe! Every atom, impressed with good and with ill, 
retains at once the motions which philosophers and sages have 
imparted to it, mixed and combined in ten thousand ways with all 
that is worthless and base. The air itself is one vast library on 
whose pages are forever written all that man has ever said or 
woman whispered. There, in their mutable but unerring char. 
acters, mixed with the earliest as well as with the latest sighs of 
mortality, stand forever recorded vows unredeemed, promises 
unfulfilled, perpetuating in the united movements of each par- 
ticle the testimony of man’s changeful will. 


But if the air we breathe is the never-failing historian of the 
sentiments we have uttered, earth, air and ocean are the eternal 
witnesses of the acts we have done. The same principle of the 
equality of action and reaction applies to them: whatever move- 
ment is communicated to any of their particles is transmitted to 
all around it, the share of each being diminished by their number, 
and depending jointly on the number and position of those acted 
upon by the original source of disturbance. The waves of air, 
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although in many instances perceptible to the organs of hearing, 
are only rendered visible to the eye by peculiar contrivances; 
but those of the water offer to the sense of sight the most beauti- 
ful illustration of transmitted motion. Everyone who has 
thrown a pebble into the still waters of a sheltered pool, has seen 
the circles it has raised gradually expanding in size and as uni- 
formly diminishing in distinctness. He may have observed the 
reflection of those waves from the edges of the pool. He may 
have noticed also the perfect distinctness with which the two, 
three or more series of waves each pursues its own unimpeded 
course when diverging from two, three, or more centres of dis- 
turbance. He may have seen that in such cases the particles of 
water where the waves intersect each other, partake of the move- 
ments due to each series. 


No motion impressed by natural causes, or by human agency, 
is ever obliterated. The ripple on the ocean’s surface caused by 
a gentle breeze, or the still water which marks the more imme- 
diate track of a ponderous vessel, gliding with scarcely expanded 
sails over its bosom, are equally indelible. The momentary 
waves raised by the passing breeze, apparently born but to die 
on the spot which saw their birth, leave behind them an endless 
progeny, which, reviving with diminished energy in other seas, 
visiting a thousand shores, reflected from each, and perhaps 
again partially concentrated, will pursue their ceaseless course 
till ocean be itself annihilated. 


The track of every canoe, of every vessel which has yet dis- 
turbed the surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual 
force or elemental power, remains forever registered in the 
future movement of all succeeding particles which may occupy 
its place. The furrow which it left is, indeed, instantly filled 
up by the closing waters; but they draw after them other and 
larger portions of the surrounding element, and these again, 
once moved, communicate motion to others in endless succession. 

The solid substance of the globe itself, whether we regard the 
minutest movement of the soft clay which receives its impression 
from the foot of animals, or the concussion arising from the fall 
of mountains rent by earthquakes, equally communicates and 
retains through all its countless atoms their apportioned shares 
of the motions so impressed. 


Whilst the atmosphere we breathe is the everliving witness 
of the sentiments we have uttered, the waters and the more solid 
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materials of the globe bear equally enduring testimony of the 
acts we have committed. If the Almighty stamped on the brow 
of the earliest murderer the indelible and visible mark of his 
guilt, he has also established laws by which every succeeding 
criminal is not less irrevocably chained to the testimony of his 
crime and acts; for every atom of his mortal frame, through 
whatever changes its severed particles may migrate, will still 
retain, adhering to it through every combination, some move- 
ment derived from that very muscular effort by which those acts 
were perpetrated and accomplished. The soul of the negro, 
whose fettered body, surviving the living charnel-house of his 
infected person, was thrown into the sea to lighten the ship, will 
need at the last great day of human account, no living witness of 
his earthly agony. When man and all his race shall have disap- 
peared from the face of our planet, ask every particle of air still 
floating over the unpeopled earth, and it will record the cruel 
mandate of the tyrant. Interrogate every wave which breaks 
unimpeded on ten thousand desolate shores, and it will give evi- 
dence of the last gurgle of the waters which closed over the head 
of his dying victim; confront the murderer with every corporeal 
atom of his immolated slave, and in its still quivering movements 
he will read the prophet’s denunciation of the Jewish King: 
“<Thou art the man, and as thy deeds, so shall thy Karma be.’’ 





THE LESSON. 


By TownsEenD ALLEN. 
Nothing outer e’er can hurt thee, 
Only thou thyself canst harm; 
Keep thy spirit calm and trustful, 
Naught external need alarm. 


By thy thought thy life is fashioned, 
Whether good or whether ill; 
Acts of others cannot sway thee, 
If Love Divine thy soul doth fill. 


Still, be still and learn this lesson: 
Love Divine brings health and peace; 
Let it penetrate thy being, 
All thy sorrows then will cease. 








IAMBLICHOS, HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


By ALExaNDER WILDER, M.D. 


Successive Ages,’’ Mrs. Lydia Maria Child describes 

with admirable candor the Later Platonists of the 

Alexandreian School. ‘‘Their earliest leaders,’’ she 
declares, ‘‘were men of uncommon intellect, who both by pre- 
cept and example inculeated pure and elevated morality. They 
were often called ‘Eclectics,’ because they selected from old 
philosophies what they considered the best, and formed a more 
perfect system from them. But though they drew from various 
sources, their doctrines were principally Platonic. Of course 
they believed in the pre-existence of the soul, and its imprison- 
ment in matter during which it had glimpses of its heavenly 
home received by intuition in elevated states of mind; and also 
in its final return through holiness to the spheres of glory 
whence it came.’’ 

The empire of Dareios Hystaspis and the conquests of Alex- 
ander and Seleukos extended into India, and teachers from that 
region had penetrated into the Western Countries and commin- 
gled their doctrines with the philosophic and theological notions 
which existed there. As a consequence the various rites of fam- 
ily, tribe, and temple, were exalted by loftier allegorical inter- 
pretations, and more spiritual perceptions were attained of life 
and moral obligation. Of course, the law of polarity is always 
operative to make distinctions between diverse notions and qual- 
ities, as the inflowing of light makes the darkness appear more 
vivid and adverse. While the lovers of the right will retain 
their exalted place and character, those that are unjust will 
remain unjust still, and those that are filthy will continue filthy 
still. Itis enough, however, to let them go with their own. 

The establishment of the famous School at Alexandria by 
the Ptolemies as a World’s University afforded opportunity for 
the various teachers of knowledge and exalted thinking from 
different regions, to hold communication with one another, and 
to compare and elaborate their various dogmas. The new im- 
pulse which had been given to philosophic speculation, had re- 


| N her rare work, ‘‘ The Progress of Religious Ideas Through 
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sulted in the uprising of a great variety of sects in the different 
countries, each professing to a superior esoteric wisdom. 

It was in the reign of the Emperor Alexander Severus, about 
the year 225 of the present era, that Ammonios Sakkas, a hum- 
ble student of the works of Plato and other teachers, attempted 
at Alexandria to develop and establish a system which should 
include the essential principles which were inculcated by the 
different philosophers, with the purer conceptions embraced 
in the various worships. This was embodied in a Secret Doc- 
trine which he imparted to his disciples, with the obligation not 
to divulge it except to others who had been obligated like them- 
selves. This was not an unusual practice, for all the Mysteries 
were so guarded, and Pythagoras and other teachers had 
adopted the same procedure. Even the records of the new 
Christian religion indicate the same thing to have been current 
in their instructions.* 

Several of the disciples of Ammonios, however, disregarded 
the obligation to secrecy, and so the practice of teaching by lec- 
tures and conversation was afterward pursued. Plotinos was 
the most distinguished among this number. Ammonios, like 
Sokrates and Pythagoras, had committed nothing to writing, 
but the young Egyptian became the new Plato to give his teach- 
ings literary form and disseminate them among learners. 

Another disciple of Ammonios was Longinus. His learning 
was so general and extensive that he was often called ‘‘the liv- 
ing library.’’ He established a school of philosophy and gen- 
eral science at Athens. One of his pupils was Malekh, a native 
of Tyre. The earnestness and proficiency exhibited by this 
young man, were greatly admired by the preceptor. As Greek 
was now the classic language of the Roman Empire, his name 
Malekh (or King) was changed to Porphyrios, or wearer of the 
royal purple. 

Ammonios died in 245 and Plotinos, after an unsuccessful 
journey with the army of Gordian into the Parthian dominion 
in hope to learn more of the wisdom of the East, made his res- 


*Gospel According to Mark, iv., 33, 34. “With many such parables (or 
allegories), spake He the Word unto them, as they were able to hear; but 
without a parable spoke He not unto them. And when they were alone He 
expounded all things to his disciples.” 

First Epistle of Paul to Corinthians, ii, 6, 7. “But we discourse 
freely of wisdom among the perfected ones, but not the wisdom of this 
age nor of the archons of this age, which is becoming of no account; but on 
the other hand we discourse of the wisdom of God in Mystery, occult, which 
not one of the archons of this age knew.” (New translation). 
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idence at Rome. Porphyry, now thirty years old, became his 
student. The young man was a prolific writer, and to him we 
are principally indebted for what is known of his celevrated 
master. Besides editing the works of Plotinos, he produced 
many of his own, the influence of which over the Roman world 
was so profound and extensive, that the disciples of the later 
Platonic philosophers were commonly designated Porphyrians. 

Iamblichos* was a native of Chalkis in Hollow Syria, and 
was born about the year 282. He belonged to a rich and noble 
family, and received a liberal education. He resolved to devote 
himself to philosophy, and attended the lectures of Anatolios, 
a teacher of great ability who was regarded as exceeded only 
by Porphyry himself. Indeed, Porphyry so greatly esteemed 
him, as to dedicate to him his work, ‘‘ Platonic Questions.’’ Iam- 
blichos, however, soon left him to become the pupil of the mas- 
ter. He did not attain the eloquence or grace of manner which 
characterized his instructors. His scholarship was extensive, 
but he was slow of utterance and his style of writing is described 
as dry and complicated, repelling the reader. 

Nevertheless, Iamblichos seems always to have been sur- 
rounded by a large crowd of students and disciples. His ear- 
nest appeals for the right, both in conduct and administration, 
won for him favor to a remarkable degree. Wherever he went 
he was attended by a great concourse of pupils and admirers 
who had come from all parts of Syria, Asia Minor and Greece, 
who listened to his words with eagerness and profound rev- 
erence. 

Many of these afterward became distinguished. Among 
them may be named Sopater? the Syrian, Aedesios and Eusta- 





*The name of this philosopher was originally the same as that of his 
preceptor, while, the designation of the latter was Hellenized, that of the 
pupil, perhaps for the sake of more definite distinction was simply 
alliterated after the Greek style with the letter yod or I prefixed to express 
individuality. As the Semitic Mem was pronounced more closely than the 
Greek mb the letter b was added, making the name IAMBLICHOS. 

Though the term MLKH, malek or moloch, is Semitic, it appears from 


the inscriptions to have been also the designation of the Kings of Northern 
Egypt, “the land of Ham.” 


tSopater was famous for his eloquence as a writer and lecturer. He 
succeeded Iamblichos as the teacher of Platonic philosophy at Alexandria, 
aud won the title of “Successor to Plato.” For a season he enjoyed the 
friendship of Constantine, and when the Emperor established his capitol at 
the New Rome, Sopater at his solicitation, performed the usual rites of 
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thios of Kappadocia, Theodoros* and Euphrasios from Greece. 
All these excelled in eloquence and moral worth, and many of 
the others were little inferior to them. It was remarkable that 
one man should be able to give attention to so many pupils, and 
at the same time maintain proper courtesy and dignity. 

In his personal habits, lamblichos was simple almost to ascet- 
icism. He was frugal in his diet, living on fruits and vegetables, 
and abstaining from flesh. Plain living and high thinking char- 
acterized the old philosophers. Yet those who were his com- 
panions at the table were abundantly exhilarated by the gen- 
ial atmosphere of the party and charmed by the sweetness of 
his discourse. 

He seems to have literally conformed to the direction as- 
cribed to Jesus in regard to prayer and personal communion 
with Divinity. All was strictly performed privately and alone. 
Everything else was public and conducted in the presence of 
his followers. Such of them as were never wearied of hearing 
him, were his constant companions. On one occasion they asked: 
‘*Why, master, do you do this alone, and do not admit us to 
this deeper wisdom? For it has been told to us by your ser- 
vants that while you have been engaged in prayer, you have 
been seen lifted up more than ten cubits above the ground, your 
body and garments at the same time appearing of the color of 
gold. They tell further, that when these prayers of yours were 
finished, your body returned to the former condition and you 
came down again to earth, then to associate and discourse with 
us as before.’’ 

Iamblichos, though usually sedate and quiet of manner, now 
laughed heartily. ‘‘The person who made up this story is not 
a senseless fool,’’ said he, ‘‘but in future nothing shall take 
place in which you do not participate.’’t 


consecration. Being further asked, however, to purify the Emperor from 
the taint of bloodshed acquired by the slaying of his son, the philosopher 
replied, that he knew of no rite which could absolve from murder. He paid 
for this temerity with his life. The Emperor put him to death, renounced 
his own obligations as a “Soldier of Mithras,” and professed Christianity. 
The waning of Neo-Platonism as a dominant philosophy thus began. 
*Theodoros had been a pupil of Porphyry, at whose death he attached 
himself to Iamblichos. He was a disciple worthy of his master. Proklos 
testifies of them that Iamblichos and Theodoros both taught the doctrines 
of Plato energetically with a mind divinely inspired. 
TThis account is vouched for by Chrysanthios of Sardis, himself a Pla- 
tonic teacher and pupil of Aedesios. In the Life of Apollonios, it is re- 
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Another story is told by Addesios, which reminds us of one 
preserved in reiation to Sokrates and his monitor. IJamblichos 
at the time was sojourning at Alexandria. It was mid-summer, 
when the sun rises in conjunction with the dog-star. He went 
to one of the suburbs to sacrifice. As he returned with his dis- 
ciples, they walked slowly and were conversing about the divin- 
ities and their care for men. Meanwhile Iamblichos was silent, 
rapt in thought, and looking downward. Suddenly, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Let us take another path; there is a funeral proces- 
sion not far away.’’ He and part of the company accordingly 
did so; but others, more in number, Atdesios among them, per- 
sisted in going on as before. They regarded lamblichos as 
superstitious, and determined to risk the consequences. Surely 
enough, it was not long before there came the bearers of the 
dead. The unbelieving disciples asked whether the men had 
taken that road at the first. They replied that there was no 
other way that led to the place of destination. Even this oc- 
currenee did not convince these doubters of the superior en- 
dowment of their master, and they asked him for some more un- 
equivocal token. He answered that such matters did not de- 
pend on his will individually, but upon the suitable opportunity. 


/Edesios, who afterward made his abode at Pergamos, was 
likewise a pupil of Alypios at Alexandria. Alypios was a subtle 
reasoner and skilful in dialectics. He was of a figure so short, 
that he resembled one of the race of pigmies that exists in the 
heart of Africa. He was dscribed by admirers as being com- 
posed of soul and mind, while the corporeal part was apparently 
merged in the more divine. They quoted the remark of Plato 
that divine bodies are contained in the souls.* He did not write 
but instructed entirely by conversation. Many of his pupils 
became also students of Iamblichos. One day the two met in 
the street and were soon surrounded by an eager crowd. As 
Alypios was usually ready with recondite questions, lamblichos 
waited for him to begin. Alypios, however, sought to avoid 
this, till he perceived the temper of the auditors. Then address- 


lated by Damis that he saw Brahmans in India walking in the air at two 
cubits above the earth, not to win admiration, but in reverence to the Sun. 
Ammianus, the historian, also refers to the Brahmans, “who walk aloft in 
the air among their altars.” 


_——_— 


*Plotinos: Ennead IV., iii, 22. “Plato says that there is something of 
soul in which body is contained, and also something in which there is 
nothing of body.” 
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ing Iamblichos, he asked: ‘‘Tell me, philosopher, is the rich per- 
son unjust, or the heir to such injustice?”’ 

Iamblichos replied: ‘‘I am an utter stranger to this mode 
of reasoning. He is the righteous man who is distinguished 
not by having more riches than others, but by virtue.”’ 

He then turned away, and the multitude dispersed. But re- 
fiecting upon the matter and admiring the subtlety of the ques- 
tion, he became desirous of further acquaintance, and often vis- 
ited Alypios. He warmly praised the acumen of the dialectic- 
ian, and his superior reasoning power. After his death, Iam- 
blichos wrote a sketch of his life, praising his constancy and 
fortitude under privation and cruel persecutions. 

In that period, marvels and miracles were related of alli dis- 
tinguished personages and we find them ascribed to the illus- 
trious Syrian philosopher. It was affirmed in the treatise on 
the Mysteries that individuals on certain occasions had been 
lifted by the occult force to a considerable distance from the 
ground. It was believed by his disciples that like Owain Glen- 
dowr he possessed superhuman power with spiritual beings, and 
over the physical elements. 

That he was familiar with the trances and other manifesta- 
tions common among individuals of sensitive temperament, and 
in spiritualistic sittings and enthusiastic religions and other 
assemblages, is plainly shown in his writings. Little that is 
related of these exhibitions in these modern times, is 
without exemplar in his writings. But he had no taste for the 
arts of the individual who presumes upon human credulity. 
When the appeal was made to him to show by some sign his 
superior faculties, he simply replied that he could not do such 
things at beck and call. 

After he had returned to Syria, it is related that on one oc- 
casion, all his scholars accompanied him in an excursion to the 
Baths at Gadara. There were two springs of pure water a little 
way off. The inhabitants told him that one was called Eros 
or Love and the other Anteros, the bestower of love for love. 
Iamblichos touched the water, when the figures of two boys of 
celestial beauty appeared and clasped him lovingly around the 
neck. After that no one ventured to doubt his immediate com- 
munication with divine beings. 

Eunapios, the historian, comments upon these wonderful re- 
lations. ‘‘Many other wonderful things are recounted of him,’’ 
says he, ‘‘but they are so inane and incredible that I am afraid 
to repeat them, for it is not pleasing to Divinity that fables and 
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fictitious stories should be mingled with true and conscientious 
history. I would even have scrupled to repeat these examples 
if they had not come from individuals who were eye-witnesses.”’ 

The death of Iamblichos occurred about the year 332, during 
the reign of Constantine. We have no particulars. His had 
been a quiet, long life, and he had made his influence felt in all 
ranks of thinkers. The Emperor Julian held him in the highest 
esteem, giving him the epithet of ‘‘divine,’’ and considered the 
work on the Mysteries as beyond all value to the enquirer after 
superior knowledge. 

It has been said that Porphyry modified the teachings of 
New Platonism, by allegorizing the mythic legends of the gods so 
as to adapt their worship to the philosophic doctrines. But lam- 
blichos is also under the imputation of further changing them 
into a theosophic system which accorded with Egyptian theol- 
ogy. The whole matter is set forth in the Letter of Porphyry 
to Anebo the neket or exponent of oracles, and the Reply of 
Abammon the preceptor. Whether Iamblichos wrote this Re- 
ply is sometimes disputed, but it is certainly a production set- 
ting forth his views, as well as fairly defining the whole subject 
of oracles and theurgy. 

An account of this work is given by Samuel Sharpe in his 
‘‘History of Egypt.’’ ‘‘Alypios of Alexandria and his friend 
Iamblichos,’’ he remarks, ‘‘still taught the philosophy of Am- 
monios and Plotinos, though the philosophers were so much in 
the habit of moving about to Alexandria, Pergamos, or Rome, 
that it is not always easy to know in what school they taught.’’ 
He further adds that Iamblichos had studied under Anatolios 
in the School of Christian Peripatetics, and left many works 
of his own composition. He declares further that ‘‘in his 
Treatise on Mysteries, in which he quotes the Hermetic books 
of Bytis an Egyptian priest, the outward visible symbols be- 
come emblems of divine truth; the Egyptian religion becomes 
a branch of Platonism, and their gods so many agents or inter- 
mediate beings, only worshipped as servants of the one 
Creator.’’ 

Perhaps, if the Roman Emperors had made this philosophic 
faith the religion of the Empire, there would have been avoided 
the controversies, the cruelties and bloodshed, which for sixteen 
centuries have blackened the annals of the Occidental world. 

The writings of Iamblichos were numerous, and for a sea- 
son were widely disseminated. They, however, shared the fate 
of the other philosophic works of the Alexandrian school. The 
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change in the legalized worship of the empire, and the Imperial 
ban, placed on the books and those having them in possession 
resulted in the loss of most of them. The treatise of Iamblichos 
which is best known, De Mysteriis Egypticorum, ete., concern- 
ing the Mysteries of the Egyptians, has sometimes been disputed 
as to its authorship. The reasons for this seem to be hardly 
sufficient. It affords a very complete conception of Theurgy, 
the Occult Rites, and their philosophic basis. The translation 
by Thomas Taylor, though quaint and obscure, has passed 
through two editions. The writer also made a translation 
which was printed in The Platonist, and a revised edition more 
thorough, is now in manuscript. 

Iamblichos also wrote a work in ten books, entitled, ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Pythagorean Philosophy, or Collection of Pythag- 
oric Dogmas,’’ of which five only are now extant. They are 
enumerated as follows: 

1. De Vita Pythagorica Liber—Concerning the Pythagoric 
Life, edition in Greek and Latin in 1598 by Theodoretus; in 1707 
by Kuster; in 1816 by Kiessling of Leipzig, and in 1884 by 
Wauck. Translated by Thomas Taylor, 1818. 

Il. Adhortatio ad Philosophiam—Exhortation to Phil- 
osophy—edited in 1598 by Theodoretus, and published in 1813 
by Kiessling. Translated by Thomas M. Johnson, but still in 
manuscript. 

Ill. De Communi Mathematica Scientid—Science of 
Mathematics, edited in 1781 by Villoison of Venice and in 1891 
by Festa of Leipzig. 

IV. Commentarius in Nicomacht Arithmeticam Introduc- 
tionem—Commentary on the Introduction of Nicomachus to 
Arithmetic, edited in 1668 by Tennulius and in 1894 by Bistelli 
of Leipzig. 

V., VI, VII. De Physicis, Ethicis, et Divinis Quae in Nu- 
merarum Doctrina Observantur. Of these only the Seventh, the 
Theologomena Arithmeticae is extant, ed. in 1817 by Ast of 
Leipzig. 

VIII. Institutiones Musicae ad Mentem Pythagoraeorum. 
—Lost. 

IX. Institutiones Geometricae ad Mentem Pythagoraeo- 
rum.—Lost. 

X. Institutiones Sphericae ad Mentem Pythagoraeorum 
—Lost. 

There are also the following of which we have account, 
namely : 
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1. De Dwinitate Imaginum Liber—Only fragments re- 
main. 

2. Epistolae ad Aretam, Macedonium, Sopatrem, ete.— 
Many fragments have been preserved by Stobaeus. 

3. De Diws—Concerning Divine Beings.—Lost. Julian the 
Emperor made great use of this book in Oratio IV. 

4. Commentaries on the Parmenides, Timaeos, and Phaedo 
of Plato.—Lost. 

0. Concerning the Mystic Chaldaic Philosophy.—Lost. 
This was an extensive treatise and is cited by Damaskios. 

6. De Anima.—Concerning Soul. Fragments have been 
preserved by Stobaeus. It is quoted largely by Priscianus 
Lydus. 

7. Monobiblions—Showing that the Transmigrations of 
Souls are not from Men to Irrational Creatures, nor from Irra- 
tional Animals to Men, but from Animals to Animals, and from 
Men to Men. Venesus: De Anima, Chap. II., See. vii. 

The school at Alexandria was continued during the reign 
of Constantine and his successors. The accession of Julian to 
the imperial throne gave the philosophers and their disciples 
high hope that the favor of which they had been deprived was 
to be restored. These hopes were shattered by the death of 
the Emperor in battle against the Parthians. Other teachers 
succeeded to the leadership of the school. Then Hypatia, elo- 
quent and beautiful, became the chief instructor, and once more 
crowds thronged the lecture-room. Her murder by a mob at 
the church in Alexandria branded lasting disgrace upon those 
who abetted as well as those who perpetrated the crime. 

The light continued to shine at the School of Athens. Plu- 
tarch and Syrianos were among the principal luminaries. It 
was reserved, however, for Proklos to put on the copestone. 
Combining religious devotion with the acuteness of the scholar, 
he constructed out of the Dialogues of Plato, the Enneads of 
Plotinos, the innumerable works of Porphyry, Iamblichos and 
their successors, a system free from contradictions and vague 
absurdities, which should be adequate to the demands of thinking 
men for all subsequent centuries. 

The seed has been sown in many fields and continued to 
yield its harvest duly according to the nature of the soil. 














ON THE ASTRAL PLANE. 


By J. H. Conne ty. 


liarly annoying and embarrassing a position as mine, or 

one that seemed so utterly hopeless of mitigation. And 

yet few will, I fear, appreciate its seriousness or even com- 
prehend the possibility of life being made a burden by the mere 
indeterminateness of things. I might naturally expect sym- 
pathy from Irene, if from anybody, but when I try to make her 
understand the ocean of uncertainty that overwhelms me and 
the unreality at least probable in everything surrounding me, 
she smiles sweetly and says—or at least I think she smiles and 
says: 

‘*Why should you bother yourself with such notions? Love is 
real, anyway, and you know you have me.”’ 

If I could be sure of that much, of course I wouldn’t care for 
anything else; but she brings me at once face to face with my 
difficulty. Love real? But love, to be real, must have a real 
object, and am I positive that Irene is real? Not by any means. 
Of course, I know she is a real being, but is she the real being 
with whom I amin love? That is doubtful. Is her voice the very 
soul of sweet and tender music, as it seems to me, or is its melody 
only the inspiration of my self-deluding fancy? What would I 
not give, were such a thing possible, to hear her with another’s 
ears! And is she indeed as fair in the sight of others as she is 
in mine? J am inclined to believe that her hair is of a soft brown 
tint, like oak leaves lightly touched by frost; but I have seen it 
glow like burnished gold and black as the back of a crow, and 
once it was white as molten silver freshly poured. Now, which 
of these is truly hers? I am more nearly certain about her eyes 


| DO not think any other man ever found himself in so pecu- 
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than anything else, for in those twin heavens of blue—as mostly 
they appear to me—lives such angelic purity and truth as 
exorcise the demon Doubt; yet I have seer their color change to 
grey disdain, black anger, green-gleaming cruelty and lurid pas- 
sion, all within an hour and unknown to her. No emotion stirred 
her. Those changes were not from within, but reflected, as the 
placid erystal lake mirrors the sky, and it was my will that 
caused them, so much my love assures me of. But how am I to 
know what is inherent and not reflection? What is real? That 
Irene is affectionate, gentle, virtuous, noble-minded and beau- 
tiful, I do not question. But, you understand, she might possess 
all those attributes and yet not be the one woman I should love. 
My soul is full of passionate adoration for an ideal, of which she 
appears to me the embodiment; but is she indeed so? May it 
not be that my tyrannical fancy has colored her perfections to 
my desire? That torturing, ever-recurrent doubt is the fruit of 
my life’s strange experience. 

From my boyhood I had the faculty of seeing by my will. I do 
not mean simply that I possessed a vivid recollection of persons, 
places and things, but that upon closing my eyes to my actual 
surroundings and willing to behold the face of an absent friend, 
the actors in a past event fully known to me, or the features of a 
familiar landscape, the person, the incident or the scene would 
seem to present itself objectively to my sight. This power, I 
believe, inheres in nearly all persons, but, through lack of use, 
is generally lost at an early age. I, as it happened, unconsciously 
developed and strengthened it to what is now perhaps an ab- 
normal degree. 

Circumstances, needless to detail, made my boyhood rather a 
lonely one and restricted my social companionship to a few per- 
sons much older than myself and of quiet, contemplative habits. 
I fell naturally into their silent, reflective ways, and my principal 
pleasure was in the exercise of that faculty—seeing by will with 
the mind’s eye. After a time I passed beyond the limitation of 
evoking only pictures already familiar to my sight: I found that 
I could call up scenes of which I had read or heard only, and, 
from that on, lived most, as it seemed to me, in that phantom 
world made by myself. How vivid it was! How full of anima- 
tion, adventure, color, achievement and reward! It was never 
night there; the trammels of time and space fell off at its 
threshold ; by-gone days became the to-day, and with a thought I 
transported myself to the most remote lands. And the strangest 
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of all strange things to me then was this: that the scenes I looked 
upon were real. Banners, arms, faces, places and events passed 
before me in that infinite panorama of which I had no previous 
knowledge in my normal waking consciousness, but which I sub- 
sequently amply verified to their nicest details by descriptions 
and pictures in books. For a time this discovery made me afraid, 
but the fascination of indulgence was irresistible. 

The path upon which I was progressing was, as I gradually 
began to realize, one from which opened infinite vistas of amaz- 
ing possibilities. I found that I could people my world of won- 
ders, at my will, not merely with the semblances of those who 
had been, but with new beings, creatures who were simply the 
creations of my fancy. At first they would be indistinct, 
shadowy, vague; but upon my will exerting itself to make them 
more clearly visible they readily became so and at each succeed- 
ing time of recall would appear to approximate more nearly to 
actual life, until they exceeded in distinctness and seeming reality 
those whom I now designated to myself as the resurrected phan- 
toms. And these beings of my own making would not willingly 
vanish as did the others, but lingered persistently near me and 
even manifested themselves without being summoned; though 
when they came unbidden they were always less clearly defined, 
and it was not until they had attracted my thought to them that 
they grew strong to sight. The discovery of my possession of 
this power of creation filled me with a wild exultation, and I 
revelled in its exercise, peopling space with multitudes of the 
children of my fancy. At times I devoted myself to imagining 
into existence the most beautiful creatures I could conceive, and, 
again, those most horrible, fearful, or repulsive. Then, sum- 
moning about me all I had called into being, I would review their 
hosts and triumph, feeling only one keen regret—that I could not 
make them visible to other men as my work. This I indeed tried 
very hard to accomplish, selecting certain of my creations that 
seemed most strong and fixing my thought upon them intensely, 
to strengthen them still more; yet I could never make them 
objective to any sight but my own, though I have so far succeeded 
as to make their presence distinctly felt as the proximity of 
some invisible, inexplicable horror to certain sensitive persons. 
Continued exercise of this creative power eventually brought its 
own peculiar punishment upon me, in making it so facile that 
conscious employment of will was no longer necessary to bring 
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my thoughts in objective form before me. This may seem a 
light thing, but is not so. No one can realize, until he has tried it, 
what ugly things untrammelled thoughts are. One hideous, 
abominable face that I involuntarily called into being has ever 
since been a haunting horror to me. The recollection evokes it and 
it glowers at me as I write. A woman with a very repulsive, bad 
countenance had been introduced to me one evening, and as I 
laid my head upon my pillow that night I happened to think of 
her and wonder if she could be uglier and live. Yes, at least she 
could be a little more indecently ugly, I decided, and I thought 
how. Thereupon, straightway, uprising seemingly from the floor 
and floating not a foot away from my eyes was the hideous head 
I imagined. The colorless hair, stony, malignant eyes, lowering 
brow, slate-like complexion, broad drooping mouth, brutal lower 
lip, fang-like teeth—all together made such a hideous combina- 
tion that, accustomed as I was to eerie things, I sprang up with 
an exclamation of mingled affright and loathing. But I cannot 
banish it. The very intensity of my feeling concerning it makes 
it one of my most constant and vividly perceptible attendants. 

In this hurried resume of my strange experiences covering 
the years from boyhood until I became a man I have only touched 
the salient points, and much has necessarily been omitted, but 
enough is told to show how this faculty of peering into the hidden 
world has been developed in me and what it has resulted in thus 
far—that I am consciously living a dual life, on two planes of 
existence, the material upon which I met Irene, and the psychic 
in which I am overwhelmed by the myriads of my will-evolved 
phantoms. And the mischief of my situation is that I am 
momentarily liable to confound the denizens and belongings of 
the two worlds. 

My thought creations now possess a degree of objectivity that 
appeals to two of my senses—hearing as well as sight. At times 
I have believed myself cognizant of them by a third sense also. 
When I will them to appear wearing or carrying fragrant flowers 
the odor of the scented blossoms seems to be perceptible to me. 
But then, I debate with myself, is the scent real to my abnor- 
mally developed perceptions, or is it only an illusion, my sixth 
sense beguiled by my own will? Cold reason inclines me to 
think the latter correct. The sense of smell is only excited to 
action by certain of our nerves of perception coming in contact 
with material particles much too gross for the astral plane, where 
‘hearing and seeing are properly existent—particularly the lat- 
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ter. I thus qualify my assignment of those senses to thai plane, 
because, to tell the truth, 1 am sometimes tempted to question 
whether I actually do hear things originating there or if the 
seemingly distinct tones are not purely subjective, an illusion of 
the primary consciousness produced involuntarily by the force 
of my own will. Yet my ability to hear them grew gradually as 
did my power of seeing. Never shall I forget the thrilling sensa- 
tions with which I first heard a voice upon that astral plane! It 
seemed softer, fainter, than the rustling together of the petals of 
a rose in a gentle breeze; yet it reached me, and had it been a 
thunder tone I could not have been more impressed and awed. 
Sound seemed to have suddenly entered into and vivified a world 
of form and color. Of course, when I thought calmly upon it, I 
remembered the ancient occult teaching, now vaunted as among 
the latest discoveries of modern material science, that sound and 
color—rates of vibration—are manifestations of the same thing, 
and convertible each into the other. But in the first emotions of 
a great surprise one does not philosophize. I had not missed the 
power of speech in my astral beings, for their thoughts were 
known to me, as my own. Every shade of desire, purpose and 
feeling that moulded the expressions of their mobile counte- 
nances, glowed in their eyes and prompted the movements of 
their airy forms was understood by me without words. Naturally 
so, it will be said, because the thoughts were, like the beings 
themselves, born in my own mind; but that was not always so, 
particularly in those most established in existence of recurrence 
and thought consolidation. They, I felt assured, became ob- 
sessed by entities belonging to the astral plane, ‘‘elementals’’ 
only capable of manifesting to me through the creatures my own 
will had made. It was as if an automaton made by a man should 
be vivified and utilized as a mask by a demon. But, whatever the 
origination of the thoughts, no audible vibrations of either 
atmosphere or akasa were needed to convey them to me; and it 
was a new amazement when Pantomime in that shadow-world 
found a Voice, when the mind-drawn figures of my will-woven 
canvas spoke to me in tones I heard, words I had not thought. 
And use of the faculty gave them strength in its employment. 

I have become accustomed to it, and, as an indubitable fact, 
think no more of it than of the coldness of ice, the sonorousness 
of bell-metal, or anything else we think we know. But two things 
about it yet annoy me. Frequently I catch myself wondering 
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that other persons, in my company, do not hear the voices from 
the astral plane, which are often very loud, particularly so in 
the utterance of things that would cause me much embarrass- 
ment if heard by my friends as well as myself. But, worse yet, 
my part of the conversations with those astral beings is carried 
on indifferently by inaudible thought or vocal effort, and I have 
got myself into a simply abominable habit of unconsciousness of 
vocalization in my ordinary intercourse with corporeal beings. 
Sometimes I fancy that I say to persons things I merely think, 
and, still more provocative of confusion and trouble, I say audi- 
bly things that I erroneously imagine myself simply turning over 
in my mind, or, at most, confiding inaudibly to my invisibles. 

For instance, a few evenings ago I sat in the parlor with 
Irene. She was at the piano, and had just sung for me a delici- 
ously dreamy, passionate, guachanauga love-song. I thought to 
myself: ‘‘I should like to see how Irene would look as one of the 
people out of whose fiery tropical souls those songs sprang into 
existence. I will to see her so—’’ 

Many times I had so amused myself, using her as a foundation 
for the rendering objective of my subjective conceptions, blend- 
ing them with her personality, and the change that now took 
place in her appearance did not surprise me. Almost instantly 
the color of her skin deepened to a golden bronze, through which 
the rich, red blood could be seen like a crimson tide ebbing and 
flowing: great masses of wavy hair, so black that it glittered, 
tumbled loosely away from her low, broad brow and fell in a 
tangled mass on her bare shoulders; her eyes grew very big and 
black, with a lustrous, liquid light glowing in them, and her lips, 
thick and red as blood, lay slightly opened, as if she were pant- 
ing. The Spaniard, the Carib and the Indian were blended in 
her. and, marvelous as the fact may seem, though not one feature 
in the combination at all resembled Irene in its single particular, 
the total bore a wonderful likeness to her. I shuddered and 
thought: ‘‘Beautiful you are, of course, as you cannot help 
being, but simply a sensuous animal, as much a beast as though 
you walked on four legs. I prefer you as you were—less seduc- 
tive, perhaps, but safer to marry.’’ 

And, to my speedy confusion, I unconsciously thought aloud. 
Imagine, if you can. Irene’s astonishment, her indignation and 
the trouble I had in making any satisfactory explanation. I did 
not dare tell her the truth—that I was addressing an astrally 
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objective variation upon her very charming personality, the 
creation of my wayward fancy. She would not have taken kindly 
to the idea if she had believed it, and the probabilities were over- 
whelming that she would have deemed me crazy. 

Irene is one of those excellent, healthy, well-brought-up girls, 
to whom the abnormal is improper and the inexplicable neces- 
sarily bad. Aside from any thought of fear, she would have ob- 
jected to a ghost, primarily because ghosts are not ‘‘ good form’’ 
in society ; secondly, as a stranger not properly introduced. 

It is just possible, I suspect, that in my nature there is a trace 
of pre-disposition toward jealousy; not the base jealousy that 
springs from an unworthy distrust of the beloved one, but rather 
a feeling that is the fruit of modest self-depreciation. From 
thinking how, if I were better in mind and person than I am, I 
might be more pleasing to Irene, worthier of her love, it was, of 
course, for me an easy thing to imagine a being to my mind’s eye 
free from all my defects, one that could not fail of being the 
realization of her ideal of a man; and naturally, thinking about 
him, I created him on the astral plane. I was the only person 
who could see him, fortunately, but to me he was the most 
intensely objective of all the phantoms surrounding me, and 
beyond a doubt was one of the obsessed ones animated by an 
‘‘elemental.’’ He used to threaten me with finding means to 
incarnate himself and become really my rival. Many a time he 
would so annoy me and grow to such alarmingly substantial 
appearance that I would actually find comforting reassurances in 
poking a cane or my fist through him. As to banishing him, that 
was quite out of the question. I had to remember him, and my 
thought evoked him, as it does even at this moment. 

One afternoon of last week I called on Irene, and, not finding 
her in the front parlor, passed through to the rear, where I 
caught sight of her in the conservatory. She was standing, with 
her back toward me, looking at a plant. <A tall, manly form stood 
beside her, with an arm around her waist. I smiled to myself. 
It was, of course, my astral rival, a thought of whom had crossed 
my mind as I came in, and he was trying to exasperate me by 
this semblance of familiarity. I laughed at his folly, for did I 
not know his diaphanous unsubstantiality? At my utterance of 
my darling’s name she turned to greet me. He also turned, 
taking a step backward, which placed him between her and me. 
The light was beyond them and their faces in deep shadow; so 
of their features I could hardly see more than general outlines, 
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but I knew their forms—that was enough, and, ignoring him, 
strode eagerly forward toward her in a line that would take me 
directly through him. Imagine, if you can, the intense astonish- 
ment I felt at coming into violent collision with him and finding 
him as solid flesh and bone as I myself. So, then, I thought, he 
had discovered means for doing as he had threatened! In the 
surprise, excitement and sudden rage of the moment, I clutched 
his throat and he in return grasped me by the neck, but before 
any actual blow passed between us [rene’s voice recalled me to 
myself and I began to realize that I had made an enormous 
blunder. It was not my astral rival, nor any lover at all, but her 
half-brother, who had just arrived home on a visit from Japan, 
where he had been living as the purchasing partner of a big tea 
firm for ten years past. I had heard mention of him, but that 
was all, and never gave a second thought to his existence, else it 
would have been easy enough for me to call up his eidolon, or at 
least an astral fac-simile of it, and so know what he was like. 
Had I done so, this absurd mistake, which it was almost impossi- 
ble to explain away, could never have occurred. 

He is a shrewd, hard-headed, practical man, and although he 
politely accepted my apologies, I could see that I had not made a 
favorable impression upon him. The cold air of patient, critical 
observation with which he silently listened to my explanation 
confused me. I tried to tell him frankly that I had, for a 
moment, confounded him with an immaterial gentleman whom I 
was accustomed to see near Irene, a harmless but sometimes 
annoying being made by myself; but when I saw his eyebrows 
lift in irrepressible surprise and manifest doubt of my sanity, I 
floundered in my plain statement of fact and weakly tried to shift 
the burden of my error upon the insufficient light, to which, with 
a frozen smile, he bowed assent. 

Since then he has concerned himself in my affairs to an extent 
that causes me to wish wearily a thousand times each day that 
he had staid in Japan. He contrives that I shall not be alone 
with Irene five minutes at a time. With a purpose so palpable 
that a child could see through it, he has brought me into the 
company of Dr. H , the famous alienist, who told me my 
liver was out of order, and advised me to leave my business and 
give my brain a rest for a few months. I would bet my liver 
against his that of the two mine is the best and my brain is no 
more in need of rest than his is. I simply have a sixth sense, 
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abnormally developed, of the existence of which he and Irene 
and her brother are all ignorant. That it involves me in a great 
deal of trouble, never anticipated by me during its cultivation, 
and that I would fain be rid of it if I could, I cheerfully admit; 
but my liver has no more to do with it than Pharaoh’s gall. I 
very much fear that I shall lose Irene because of it, and this 
dread makes me nervous, sets me to worrying, increases the 
mixing up of the two worlds and enhances my feeling of the 
overwhelming indeterminateness and unreliability of things in 
both. How intense this is may be appreciated from the fact 
that, as I have already represented in the opening of this plain 
statement, I am now actually capable of entertaining doubts 
about Irene—doubts that not even all the fondness of her astral 
double—which is now constantly with me—can altogether 
dissipate. 





IMMORTALITY. 
By St. Jonn ApDcock. 


I that had life ’ere I was born 
Into this world of dark and bright, 
Waking as one who wakes at morn 
From dreams at night. 


I am as old as heaven and earth: 
But sleep is death without decay, 
And since each morn renews my birth 
I am no older than the day. 


Old though my outward form appears, 
And though at last outworn shall lie; 
This, that is servile to the years, 
This is not I. 


I, who outlive the form I take, 
When I put off this garb of flesh, 
Still in immortal youth shall wake, 
And somewhere clothe my life afresh. 











SOME REMARKS ON CREMATION. 
By Dr. A. MaArRQugEs. 


REMATION is a question on which the consensus of 
opinions or teachings of the various Occult Sciences 
does not seem to be quite unanimous, settled or ex- 
plicit, although, as a whole, it appears generally 

favorable to the practice. 

Thus, we read in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ (II, 786) that ‘‘cre- 
mation was universal till a comparatively recent period, some 
80 or 100 thousand years ago,’’ but that book does not say 
what brought about the change to burial, nor why this has been 
adopted by our modern races; yet, there must have been some 
good reason for its adoption. This assertion of H. P. B. I have 
found corroborated in a way, by the report made to me by a high 
Chinese dignitary, whom I have every reason to believe trust- 
worthy, to the effect that, in China, up to about four thousand 
years ago, the practice of cremating the dead was universal 
among the Chinese, but that it was changed at that time, and 
since then burial has been the rule; cremation, while still prac- 
ticed occasionally, being now the exception, except among the 
Chinese Buddhists, who follow the crematory rules of other peo- 
ples of that faith. However, the causes or reasons for this gen- 
eral change of customs seem to have been completely forgotten. 

The Theosophical Society, at its inception, prominently fav- 
ored cremation; but, from the admissions in the ‘‘ Diary 
Leaves,’’ and as further shown by the theatrical execution of 
Baron de Palm’s body, it seems to have been more for the love 
of innovation, show or display, than on account of solid occult 
knowledge in relation to its after effects and consequences, good 
or bad; and this is further shown by the vacillating nature of 
the information published on the subject, at different times, in 
the various theosophical publications. 

It is true that H. P. B. expressly desired to be cremated, but 
her case was peculiar, because, in her body she really repre- 
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sented a reliquium of the Fourth Root-Race, a fact which needs 
to be taken into consideration, as will be seen later. 

On the other hand, it is well known that the Roman Catholic 
Church (which lays claim to some occult knowledge), still very 
bitterly opposes cremation, and this fact,—(aside from the puer- 
ile, ostensible reason given that this practice must be rejected 
because it is favored by Free-Masonry, the enemy of the 
Chureh), goes far to show the probable existence of occult mo- 
tives for that opposition, which would also suggest that crema- 
tion does produce, on the condition of the Soul after death, some 
occult results, which the Church does not wish to reveal. Might 
it not, for instance, do away with the usefulness of the Church’s 
services and ‘‘prayers for the Dead,’’ those prayers in reality 
being only vibrations intended to help the departed to shed off 
his subtle bodies? These various suppositions become all the 
more plausible when contrasted with the fact that the same Ro- 
man Catholic Church, when in power, always ‘‘charitably”’ 
burned,—alive or dead,—all unfortunate ‘‘ Heretics,’’ of whom 
she wanted to get rid ‘‘for ever more;’’ and, as the idea of the 
Hierarchy at the time, was that the burning of the physical 
bodies positively prevented the eventual ‘‘resurrection’’ of the 
Ego, their purpose, in their burning ‘‘auto-da-fes,’’ was plainly 
and undeniably to thereby compietely annihilate those unlucky 
adversaries of the Institution that claims to be the only true 
Church in existence. Naturally, if this idea had been correct, 
the same fate would also have accrued to all the Catholic Saints 
and Martyrs, who have been subjected to the same hot treat- 
ment; but the good Church gets around that difficulty by con- 
ceding that a special grace, a special exception to the general 
law was granted by the Almighty to those Saints and Martyrs, 
because they happened to be Christians.* 

Of course, no occult student will be ready to admit that the 
cremation of the dead body can thus radically interfere with 
the re-incarnating Ego, or destroy a Soul, as postulated in that 
merciful theory of Roman Catholicism; yet this operation, while 
clearly beneficial for the mass of living people, may be credited 
with being capable, under certain conditions, of interfering some- 
what with the situation, progress or evolution of the indi- 





*The Catholic ostensible views on cremation can be found extensively argued, in 
Edouard de Hornstein, ‘“‘La Cremation devant l’histoire, la science et le Christianisme”’ 
(Paris, E. Denton), and in a special monograph of Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald, published 
in the ‘‘Australian Catholic Record,” October, 1896, and January, 1897 
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vidual Soul after death, or, at least, of causing it temporarily 
some unnecessary distress. 

Now, it happens that, in the writings of Dr. Papus, a noted 
French Occultist, who, being the organ and principal representa- 
tive of the Occult Order of ‘‘Martinists,’’ is not exactly in the 
good graces of the Roman Hierarchy,—are found many refer- 
ences against cremation. For instance, Papus takes to task 
another French occultist, Bose, saying of him that: ‘‘ Although 
well versed in occultism, he does not prove his knowledge by 
preaching in favor of incineration,’’ adding that * * * ‘‘in 
the large majority of cases in the West (Europe) the magnetic or 
fluidic tie that connects the astral body with the physical, does 
not snap very quickly,’’ and consequently ‘‘cremation does pre- 
sent some very serious inconveniences (immediately) af- 
ter death.’’ In another passage, Papus says that ‘‘the fluidic 
connection that ties the human Entity to its physical body, 
persists so long as the dissolution of the physicai is not com- 
pleted,’’ so that when the physical body is simply buried, the 
evolution of the individual,--which continues regularly,--remains 
closely synchronous with the slow dissolution of that body (and 
especially so if the desires of the individual were material and 
earthy) ; but, in these circumstances, the breaking of the fluidic 
tie takes place very progressively, and without any great moral 
(Papus evidently means here ‘‘mental’’) disturbance or suffer- 
ing.’’ On the contrary, cremation * * * ‘‘ecan be compared to a 
surgical operation, and the individuals who are not far enough 
evolved undergo through it a considerable ‘moral’ (mental) suf- 
fering,’’ when they see and feel the destruction by fire of that 
body which they had prized so much and had considered to be 
their true self, * * * ‘‘but, again, this suffering is ulti- 
mately compensated by the complete snapping of that link which 
still connected and tied down the spirit to the material world.’’ 
(Papus, |’Etat de Trouble, page 17.) 

In other places, it is hinted that cremation had, on the peo- 
ple of the 4th Root-Race, or Atlanteans, by whom it was at one 
time universally practiced, an effect very different from what 
it produces on our present 5th Race peoples, because the 4th 
Race were, in many respects, much more, though in other, much 
less advanced than we are. Among other things, they had 
learned the secret of leaving their physical bodies at will, for 
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great lengths of time (a voluntary hibernation), and this led 
them,—when black magic grew rampant among them,—to the 
cultivation of ‘‘vampirism.’’ But hibernation and vampirism 
ean be exercised only so long as the physical body remains in- 
tact. Therefore, the 4th Race people had then to devise means 
whereby the physical body could be preserved indefinitely, either 
when the Egos left it on their astral flights,—as it is still done 
by the Hindu Yogi,—or when death had actually taken place; 
and these precesses of preservation eventually degenerated into 
ignorant embalming and mummifying, while, on the other hand, 
for those of the 4th Race who did not approve of black magic 
practices, cremation was a decided relief, as well as a precaution 
against posthumous dangers, and especially against possibilities 
of vampirism. And such was the case with H. P. B. 


In our 5th Race. very few so far, have attained the knowledge 
and power of leaving th2ir physical bodies at will, or of hibernat- 
ing, and vampirism is unknown to 5th Race people.* At the 
same time, the tendencies and desires of most of the 5th Race 
people bind them strongly to earth, their evolution after death be- 
ing thereby comparatively much slower, and this it is that makes 
cremation undesirable for them. With the Hindus, on the con- 
trary, cremation offers no inconvenience, because they are more 
advanced in evolution and are naturally much more spiritual 
and philosophically minded than we are, and consequently the 
final separation from the body oceurs, with them, easier and 
quicker than it does with Western people. 


It would therefore seem,—so far as the present exoteric knowl- 
edge of the constitution of man and of the various stages of 
after-death permits this conclusion—that, while cremation is 
undoubtedly the very best physical manner of disposing of dead 
bodies to the best advantage of the living, inasmuch as it does 
away with the unhealthy crowding of cemeteries and their filthy. 
and dangerous emanations,—yet, on the other hand, in its appli- 
cation to the evolving Entity and in view of its possible posthu- 
mous effects,—although also beneficent to the Ego in a way, in 
the long run,—it must be practiced with some caution and dis- 
crimination, the reason for which can be made apparent. 








*A book by B. Stoker, ‘“‘Dracula,’’ (Wessels, New York), contains within its fiction 
many interesting details on vampirism, which point to a certain occult knowledge 
in the writer. 
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From the teachings of Theosophical, Kabbalistic and Vedic 
works, it appears that,—as all the operations of Nature are 
very gradual,—so, after human death, as Dr. Papus says, the 
magnetic or fluidic cord which connects or ties the subtle bodies 
to the physical one, disintegrates only very gradually, and not 
until after its ultimate snapping,—at the very earliest 3 days 
after death,—does the final separation from the physical body 
take place ;—therefore, up to that time, the Entity will be liv- 
ing, in his subtle bodies (etheric, astral, kamarupa, perisprit, 
or whatever names may be used for them), invisible to the mor- 
tal eye, but still in close vicinity to the physical body, so that,— 
if at all conscious,—the Entity will see his physical and may still 
dimly feel sensations connected with it,* and it is also well 
established that the impression of a danger threatening the 
body brings back to it, with a rush, the Entity who happens to 
be away in trance or astral flight. Thus, it has been said that 
one of the horrors of ordinary burial, for certain material Souls, 
earth-bound by their desires, is to have to stand by in spite of 
themselves, witnesses to the gradual decomposition of their bod- 
ies in the coffin; in a similar manner, a material personality, 
immediately after death, cannot fail to pass through mental 
tortures while witnessing the dissecting of that physical. This 
being so, cremation must also cause a shock and mental agony, 
if done too soon after death, before the magnetic cord is at least 
nearly ready to snap; it has even been asserted that the fear 
of the fire has forced back temporarily into their body, in the 
midst of the flames, persons who were really dead, but whose 
cord had not yet been broken, and the Theosophists of Paris 
still remember the fact that one of them, Arnould, who was cre- 
mated, is said to have afterwards appeared to friends in his 
astral, horribly scarred and disfigured by the fire, this having 
been caused by a sudden revulsion into his body at the time of the 
incineration. Moreover, cases of this nature cause a consider- 
able whirl of passionate emotions on the part of the victim, on 
the plane it is then alive on, and in the ‘‘ Ancient Wisdom’’ (p. 
90), Mrs. Besant mentions the case of a woman burned to death, 
who 5 days later was still struggling against it frantically, in 
her astral, while resisting all efforts to soothe her. 

And here, another important point may be mentioned. Al- 





*The well-known insensibility of the body to physical pain in persons under mes- 
meric influence belongs to a different order of facts than those that rule at death. 
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though a contrary opinion has been expressed by some writers 
who have been regarded as authorities in theosophical litera- 
ture, it is certain that cremation must affect and destroy the 
grossest of the subtle bodies,—the ‘‘etheric,’’ formerly mis- 
named the ‘‘Linga-sharira,’’—if this is still clinging to, or in 
close proximity with the physical, because, although ‘‘etheric,’’ 
the particles of that body are still part of the physical plane, 
and consequently amenable to physical fire. Therefore, for 
the great majority of ordinary persons, and especially for all 
very material people who cling to physical life, if practiced too 
soon after death, the incineration may, and must, cause them ad- 
ditional trouble and great anxiety, by liberating them violently, 
forcing them out of their etheric vesture,—by what Papus justly 
compares to a surgical operation,—before they are really ready 
to proceed with their posthumous evolution, and take the next 
step towards the higher planes of life. In other words, by that 
operation, the Entity thus forced out of that etheric vesture 
which is to be his protection during the intermediary period, is 
left comparatively ‘‘naked,’’ in his more subtle vehicle (the true 
‘fastral’’ or kama-rupa), before he is, as it were, ‘‘ripe’’ for 
that change. 

Of course, all these posthumous mental worries are spared 
to the very advanced people, to the pure and spiritual, who are 
no longer bound to the body by earthy ties and desires; in them, 
the snapping of the magnetic cord takes place much quicker, 
and in the meanwhile they remain in a kind of blissful uncon- 
sciousness, so that incineration for them will be a welcome help, 
by hastening their final release. 

Now then, in view of all the above,—and even apart from the 
purely physical but ghastly possibilities of premature incinera- 
tion through cases of trance or catalepsy, simulating death, but 
in which the Ego is generally very much alive,—it would proba- 
bly be wise for all ordinary people, who very justly approve of 
cremation, for its many good points, to have it made a rule that 
the operation should never take place immediately after death. 
The Japanese, amongst whom cremation is general, seem to know 
something about this necessity, and, with them—unless in very 
hot weather, when it is absolutely impossible to keep the dead 
body,—the burning never takes place before at least 3 days delay, 
even among the poorest, and among the higher classes and the 
Imperial family, the delay is never less than seven days. And 
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this wise rule brings back to our memory, and greatly to their 
eredit, the custom of the old ‘‘heathen’’ Hawaiians, who lov- 
ingly kept their dead before burial, as long as could possibly be 
done, while the ‘‘civilized’’ Missionaries have now introduced 
in Hawaii the fiendish habit of disposing of the departed a few 
hours only after their apparent demise. 

From the occult knowledge so far at our disposal, it does 
seem that a lapse of at least ten days should be allowed before 
the burning of the body; but that delay could without inconve- 
nience, and in many cases to great advantage, be increased to 
30 or 40 days or even more, the body in the meanwhile being 
enclosed in a coffin in the ordinary manner. Naturally, peo- 
ple who die without fear of death and with an intense desire 
to be liberated from all earthly bonds could be cremated sooner 
than those who cling to physical life and body, and for whom 
death has considerable horror. 

At this point, it is natural to suggest, and very emphatically, 
that early cremation cannot be a good and proper method to 
apply in cases of sudden death, and more especially still, if 
there be the smallest chance of the individual being merely in 
trance or catalepsy. Yet, here again, a difference can be made 
in the nature of the sudden death, whether caused by an accident, 
2. e. fall, wound, shot, drowning, suicide, eic., or through 
a virulent disease, cholera, plague, ete. In the first ease, 
the death is artificial, and consequenily the snapping of 
the cord takes place with greater difficulty, so that the Ego, 
though stunned, cannot realize his condition nor the loss of the 
physical body; in fact, it has been said that, in such cases, the 
final release of the individual takes place only after the delay 
of what would have been his natural term of life; while in the 
second case, the end is natural and the cord more quickly sev- 
ered. Therefore,—in view of protecting the living,—in cases of 
infectious diseases, cremation may be accelerated, it ought cer- 
tainly not to be hurried in purely accidental sudden deaths. 
There is something of occult knowledge in the lithurgic expostu- 
lation: ‘*‘From sudden death, Good Lord, deliver us.’’ 

Now, for summing up the matter, if premature burial is abomi- 
nable to think of, premature cremation has no less ghastly dan- 
gers, not only because it may cause the Ego some awful, though 
quickly overcome physical experiences, but also because of its 


possible results on the Ego’s temporary conditions in what is 
commonly called the ‘‘next world.’’ 
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Here, a digression may be appropriate, to note that the proc- 
ess of embalming, such as fashionably practiced now-a-days, 1s 
an abomination, an intolerable nuisance, from the occult point 
of view as well as from the physical, because,—acting contrary 
to the natural injunction ‘‘ashes to ashes,’’—it preserves indefi- 
nitely, for useless purposes of mere vanity, ostentation, self- 
ishness or mistaken love, bodies which the natural evolutionary 
law as well as the necessities of public health require to be dis- 
solved as quickly as possible. Moreover, from the point of view of 
our posthumous evolution,—if, as asserted. the Ego remains at- 
tracted to Earth so long as his physical body is not decomposed, 
—embalming must cause much unnecessary delay, and perhaps 
suffering, to some classes of souls; indeed, the idea of a soul 
being indefinitely tied,—earth-bound,—to an embalmed body 
must be horrifying to ‘‘those who know.’’ In fact, modern 
embalming has only one redeeming feature, and this is that, 
through this operation, the embalmed person is pretty sure not 
to run the risk of being buried alive (though he may be killed 
by the undertaker), a danger which always exists in the ordi- 
nary inhumations, in the absence of absolutely infallible proofs 
of real death. 

But this naturally leads us to say a closing word about Egyp- 
tian mummies. Mummifying in ancient Egypt, at its origin, 
was undoubtedly a reminiscence of Atlantean practices and 
knowledge about the conditions of the Entity after death. It is 
commonly asserted now-a-days that the Egyptians adopted the 
process, because they expected, at the end of their cycle of rein- 
carnation, to come back to their old bodies, which were, there- 
fore, preserved expressly for their re-occupancy, and hidden 
so that their molecules might not be desecrated, defiled by other 
uses. But such an opinion is an absurdity,—among the many 
other blunders of our Egyptologists, who sadly need some lit- 
tle occult study,—because the Egyptians certainly had, in their 
palmy days, extensive occult knowledge, which we have not 
yet recovered, and they were not idiots enough to believe that 
the Soul could ever re-enter and use again a body that had been 
cut open, deprived of all its essential internal organs, and so 
thoroughly soaked in bitumen as to practically become a stone. 
No, the Egyptian idea was really very different and probably 
very complex. Papus says that the preservation of the mummy 
was intended for setting up a perpetual link between the dead 
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and the living Hierophants, so that, through it, magnetic inter- 
communications could always be obtained at will; this may have 
been one reason, but it is incomplete. Another has been sug- 
gested. All students of Theosophy have read of the Buddhist 
theory that the qualities of the individual,—in fact, all that 
constitutes the seeds of his future Karma,—are gathered in 
what are called the ‘‘Skandas,’’ and that these skandas, at death, 
are withdrawn and preserved in the subtle bodies, where they 
constitute the basis of the so-called kama-rupa, or real Astral. 
Now, if to this are applied some of the other bits of information 
given by Theosophy on the constitution of man, in connection 
with his various bodies or sheaths, and with the diverse phases 
or phenomena of what we cali death and after-life, it will be 
remembered that the astral or kamic body is said not to dissolve 
until the physical body is completely disintegrated; therefore, 
the preservation of this body must also put a stop to, and 
prevent the dissolution of the astral, wherein are inclosed the 
skandas. Yet, eventually,—‘‘in due time,’’—the reincarnating 
Ego, in spite of the artificially obtained indestructibility of those 
past vehicles, must be called back to reincarnation. But the skan- 
das,—which he then ought to take up again and enclose within his 
new astral body, being still enchained in the old one, would not 
be available, and thus, through mummifying the body and in- 
suring its indestructibility, he would in fact be able to begin 
a new life, unfettered by the previous obligations and karmic 
debts ; in other words, the mummy helped him to cheat Karma. 
Hence the anathemas fulminated by the old Egyptians against 
whoever might cause the destruction of their mummies and 
thereby bring about the subsequent undesired liberation of their 


old skandas. Whether this is correct or not, can only be decided 
by real occultists. 





At the entrance of every inquiry our first duty is to eradicate 
any idol by which the judgment may be warped; as the kingdom 
of man can be entered only as the kingdom of God, in the sim- 
plicity of little children Bacon, Novum Organum. 








HERMETIC STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 
Preface. 


My Dear Little Boys and Girls: 


NCE upon a time there was a pretty little schoolhouse, 
full of mountains, trees, rivers and lakes, animals and 
beautiful flowers. There were a great many little 
children in it and they were taught by a clever little 

teacher. Now, whenever the clever teacher came to the school- 
room, he became very angry and scolded the little boys and girls 
because they were not as big as he wanted them to be. Although 
he was himself not very big, he stretched himself and pulled the 
children by the ears, so as to lift them almost clear up from the 
floor. 


But all of his pulling and scolding did not serve his purpose, 
and in spite of his impatience the children did not grow faster 
than their own nature permitted. When the clever teacher dis- 
covered this, he was awfully sorry, and ceased to scold; but in 
due course of time the children gained experience and some of 
them grew even bigger than the teacher himself. 


Now, I do not propose to scold you or pull your ears, for I 
know that all things are exactly what they were made by pre- 
vious conditions, but I am going to tell you some pretty stories 
which are all true to the letter and which will amuse you. If 
you study them carefully you will find out what they mean, and 
they will then show you a great many things which I am not 
able to tell you. Those who will follow my advice will get a 
great big slice of sugared cake when they come to see me dur- 
ing the holidays. 


Yours very faithfully and sincerely, 
THE AUTHOR. 
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‘. 
THE ELEPHANT AND THE FLY. 


There was once a little bit of a fly that used to enjoy herself 
going about humming and buzzing through the air, and she espe- 
cially enjoyed the fun of buzzing around people’s heads and ears 
and making them very angry. This little fly owned a great big 
elephant, who had to do just what the little fly wanted. 

Now, I am afraid that you will say that I am exaggerating, 
if not something worse; because you may think that a fly could 
not own an elephant, as he is much larger and stronger 
than she, but if you will have a little patience and wait until 
my story is finished, you will then see that I am right. 


I said that the fly could make the elephant do what she pleased, 
whether or not it was pleasing to him, and this I can prove by 
the fact that whenever the fly wanted to make the elephant dance 
and squirm, all she had to do was to sit on his nose, for the ele- 
phant’s nose was very tender in spite of his thick skin, and it 


made him fearfully angry to have a fly sitting on it and tickling 
him. 


Thus it appears that power is not always dependent on size, 


and that one who is very clever may be the master of one who 
is very big. 


2. 
THE STUDENT OF ALCHEMY. 


A young and inexperienced man wanted to become an Alchem- 
ist. He read a great many books, showing how spiritual gold, 
the Elixir of Life, the Philosopher’s Stone and similar Spiritual 
things could be made. He then went to a drugstore and bought 
some sulphur and salt and mercury, crucibles and retorts, and 
other things such as he thought would be needed. He then went 
to work to carry out the prescriptions, but as the materials which 
he had bought were all of them of a material nature and not 
spiritual, all that he obtained was of a material kind and not 
spiritual at all and, therefore, as a matter of course, he did not 
succeed in obtaining that which he wanted. 
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3. 
A STORY ABOUT A SIMPLETON. 


Among the ancient Egyptians there was once a great simple- 
ton. One day a man came to the town where he lived, bringing 
with him a Stereopticon, by means of which he exhibited at the 
schoolhouse some dissolving views upon a screen, with the aid 
of electric light. Now, this simpleton had never seen a magic 
lantern and he imagined that the men and women seen upon the 
screen were actually living, and he spoke to them, whereupon 
all the people in the audience who knew better, laughed very 
much and wondered greatly as to how there could be such a fool. 


THE FARMER AND THE OX. 


A countryman who was so poor that he could not afford to 
buy a horse, but had himself to pull his cart every morning to 
the city to sell his vegetables, was seen by the king, who had 
so much compassion for the poor man’s condition, that he made 
him a present of an ox of great power. The man was very much 
pleased; he tied the legs of the ox and lifted him upon the cart 
and was going to take him home, but the ox became very rest- 
less; he groaned and kicked, and several times he broke loose, so 
that the farmer had much trouble in catching him again. This 
grieved the man very much, for the ox was heavy, and he some- 
times wished that the king had not made him a present of such a 
troublesome animal. 


At last, however, incredible as it may appear from a strictly 
scientific point of view, an idea entered into the mind of that 
man, and he accordingly put the ox into a harness and hitched 
him to the cart. He fastened a rope around the nose of the 
ox and made him obey his will. Then the farmer sat 
upon the cart and was pulled by the ox, instead of having to pull 
the cart and the ox, and from that day forth the ox was useful 
to the man instead of being a burden to him. 
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O. 
THE CAPITALIST. 


A man who wanted to learn the art of making gold by alchem- 
ical means, spent all his money and goods in making chemical 
experiments which did not succeed. He read all the books of 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Basilius Valen- 
tinus and many others, hoping to find therein the secret of mak- 
ing gold; but whether these books did not contain the secrets 
he wanted, or that he did not understand their true meaning, 
the truth is that he did not succeed, and after a while he became 
a poor old man. All his strength and his money were gone; he 
became paralyzed and had to beg for alms in the streets; and 
many a day he did not get enough to eat to keep hunger away. 

One day a rich merchant happened to see that beggar in the 
street and taking pity on him, he sat down by his side and said 
to him: ‘‘My friend, I see that you are in a very pitiable con- 
dition and I will show you the way to become rich. I 
have just started a new Company of stockholders for the fab- 
rication of an article which will be very much in demand. Our 
shares are already selling at a premium of twenty-five per cent., 
and before this year is over they will go up to at least seventy- 
five per cent., if not more. I therefore advise you to invest all 
your funds in shares of our Company and you cannot fail to 
become rich in a short time. 

Then the beggar, having no funds to invest, began to realize 
that for the purpose of making gold one must be in possession 
of gold, and that it is of little practical use to know how a thing 
is done if one has not the power to see it carried out. 


6. 
THE SCIENTIFIC EXPERT. 


Among the ancient Polynesians there was a man who made 
it the object of his life to study the composition and the value 
of all the coins and banknotes in the world. He knew the exact 
value of gold and silver Dollars, of Rupees, Napoleons d’or, 
Marks and Guineas. He knew what greenbacks were worth and 
how much premium there was on the bonds issued by the Turk- 
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ish government, and the market-value of all the shares of stock 
companies in the world was well known to him. But with all 
his learning, this scientist never had any gold or silver or any 
banknotes of his own, neither did he possess any bonds or com- 
pany shares of any kind; in fact, he had nothing and lived en- 
tirely on credit, and thus all his knowledge availed him nothing, 
but he died poor and left a great many debts. 


7. 
A STORY ABOUT A POOR BUT LEARNED PERSON. 


Among the ancient Egyptians there was a man who was very 
learned and knew all about the looks of silver and gold, green- 
backs and coins, and could immediately tell the difference be- 
tween a genuine and a counterfeit banknote. Moreover, this 
man knew exactly how much money each of his neighbors had 
in the bank, how much they owed, and how much was coming to 
them, and whenever any of his friends received an inherit- 
ance, he had no peace until he found out how much it was. This 
man, in spite of his learning, however, never had any gold or 
silver, greenbacks or coins, nor any banknotes of his own. He 
inherited nothing and had no account in the bank, and there- 
fore all his learning availed him nothing, and he died poor, leav- 
ing a great many debts. 





Pythagoras, being asked what he was, answered, that if Hiero 
were ever at the Olympian Games, he knew the manner that some 
came as merchants to utter their commodities, and some came to 
make good cheer, and some came to look on, and that he was one 
of these that came to look on, but man must know, that in this 
theatre of man’s life, it is reserved only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on.—Bacon. 
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THE ‘*POPOL VUH’’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY 
TRANSLATED BY 
KENNETH SyLvan GutTHRIE, A.M., Pan., M.D. 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER II. 


20. After that they went off and apparelled themselves (so 
as to appear) very beautiful and brilliant, and walking in the 
direction where Tohil bathed, they frisked (fidgeted, danced 
about) without shame, and even joked, while they went; the lords 
rejoiced on their side because of their two daughters they sent 
out. 

21. And then they arrived at the river, whereupon they be- 
gan to wash; both of them stripped themselves naked, and jump- 
ing from rock to rock, when appeared Tohil, Avilix and Hacavitz. 
They arrived there on the banks of the river, and they were 
somewhat surprised at the sight of these two young girls who 
washed; and behold these young girls straightway blushed at the 
arrival of Tohil and his party. 

22. But there was no (means) that desire should come to 
Tohil and his party to possess these two young girls, and then 
they were questioned: ‘Vhence come you, was said to both the 
young girls, and they said to them (yet again): ‘‘What do you 
wish, coming here to the borders of our water?’’ 

23. They answered: ‘‘ We were sent by the lords, since we 
come here. ‘Go see their faces, of these Tohil, and speak with 
them,’ the lords told us: so that we may have a token (which may 
prove) verily that you shall have seen their faces,’ was told us.’’ 
Thus spoke the two young girls, to make their message known. 

24. Now, that was what the towns wished, that these two 
young girls should be violated by the Genii of Tohil. But Tohil, 
Avilix and Hacavitz said then, speaking again to Xtah and Xpuh, 
for those were the names of those two young girls: 
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25. ‘It is well, you shall be given this token of our conver- 
sation with you. Await a moment, and you shall go to carry it to 
these lords,’’ was answered them. Whereupon (took place) 
their consultation with the sacrificers, and there was said to 
Balam-quize, Balam-agab, Mahucutah and Iqi-Balam: 

26. ‘*Paint three cloaks, trace on them the sign of your 
being, so that they may arrive to the cities with these two young 
girls who are to wash; come, give it them,’’ was said to Balam- 
quitze, Balam-agab and Mahucutah. 

27. After that, all three of them painted: first Balam- 
quitze painted a tiger whose picture made itself, and he painted 
it on the surface of the cloth. As to Balam-agab, it was an eagle 
whose outline he painted on the surface of the stuff, while Mahu- 
cutah on his part painted wasps and bees in all sides, whose like- 
ness he painted, and the painting on the surface of the cloth. 

28. Thus was finished their painting of the three bundles of 
cloth they painted. Now, while they were given the various 
mantles to the said Xtah and Xpuh, Balam-quitze, Balam-agab 
and Mahucutah said to them: ‘‘Here is the token of your con- 
versation (with us). Go then before the lords. ‘Verily, Tohil 
has spoken to us,’ shall you say, ‘and here is the token we bring 
from him,’ shall you say to them; let them put on the mantles 
which you shall give them.”’ 

29. This then was it that was declared to the young girls, 
while they were sending them back. Now the painted cloths which 
were called Xeucaah, having thus gone on their way arrived (with 
those who carried them); and straightway the lords were filled 
with joy, seeing the image of young girls, their hands loaded with 
(the object of) their request. 

30. ‘*‘Have you seen the face of the Tohil?’’ was asked 
them. ‘‘We have seen it certainly,’’ answered Xtah and Xpuh. 
‘‘Very well, then, what token do you bring from them, if it is 
true?’’ said the lords, these lords thinking indeed that it was as a 
token of their sin (with Tohil). 

31. Then therefore the painted cloths were unrolled by the 
young girls (revealing) everywhere tigers, everywhere 
eagles, and everywhere wasps and bees, whose likeness (ap- 
peared on) the surface of the cloth, brilliant to the sight, now 
(all) they desired to put them on and they began to put them on. 

32. The tiger did absolutely no (harm when) his painting 
was placed, the first, on the shoulders of the lord: then, having 
put on likewise, the second painted mantle of which the eagle was 
the painting. That is very well, thought the lord inside (of him- 
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self), and thus he walked up and down before the eyes (of all 
the people). Having uncovered his secrets before the look of all, 
the lord covered himself also with the third painted mantle. 

33. And behold he put on his shoulders the wasps and the 
bees (painted on the surface) of the tissue. But straightway his 
body was stung by the wasps and the bees; he could not suffer, 
nor stand, the sting of these (little) arrivals, and he cried out 
because of the insect whose likeness alone was painted on the 
cloth, painting of Mahucutah, and which was the third painting. 
(Princes and towns) were from that time on tricked (played, 
overcome). After that the young girls, whose names were Xtah 
and Xpuh, were put through a hard interrogatory by the lords. 
‘“What then are these cloths which you bring, where have you 
been to fetch them, you wretches?’’ was said to the young girls, 
when they insulted them, in (view of) the defeat of all the towns 
by Tohil. | 

34. Now, what they wished, was that Tohil should follow 
them to woo Xtah and Xpuh, that these should become harlots, 
and, in the thought of the towns, that they should do it to tempt 
them. But their defeat (by Tohil and his party) could not occur 
because of those marvelous men, Balam-quitze, Balam-agab and 

Mahucutah. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue ARMED EFFORT. 


1. Then all the tribes again consulted with one another. 
How then shall we get the better of them? (said they). Verily 
very great is their condition, such as it is now, repeated they, 
when they again reunited in council. Very well, we will attack 
them, we will kill them; we will arm ourselves with bows and 
with shields. Are we not numerous? Let there not be nor one 
nor two from among us who remains (behind). 

2. So they said, once more, taking counsel. Consequently 
all the tribes armed themselves, (forming thus) a great number 
of soldiers, when all the towns (men) had met together to kill. 

3. Now, it was surely they, Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Ma- 
hucutah and Iqi-balam who were on the summit of the mountain, 
Hacavitz (being) the name of the mountain, and they were there 
to save their children on the mountain. 

4. Nevertheless, their men were not numerous; it was not 
a multitude as the multitude of the tribes; for the summit of the 
mountain was narrow which served them (as fortress), and 
nevertheless they meditated their destruction amidst the tribes 
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which assembled all at that moment, who convoked themselves, 
and rose up (together). 

Do. Here then all the tribes gathered together, all adorned 
(with their war-ornaments) with their bows and their shields. 
It was impossible to enumerate the precious metal of their 
armors, and admirable was the appearance of all these lords and 
captains, all in a state veritably to keep their word. 

6. ‘‘Verily, all, verily, shall be destroyed, and this Tohil, 
this god, it is he we shall adore, if only we can make him pris- 
oner,’’ said they one to each other. 

7. But Tohil knew well (what was going on) and likewise 
was this known to Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah: simul- 
taneously they heard what was being mooted in the council (of 
their enemies); because they had no more either sleep or 
rest since all the chiefs and warriors had begun to arm. 

8. Thereafter all the warriors arose and started on the 
way, thinking to enter by force during the night. But they did 
not arrive; for all these warriors spent the night on the road, 
whereafter occurred afresh their defeat by Balam-quitze, Balam- 
agab, and Mahucutah. 

9. All together therefore halted (to pass the night) on the 
road; and without their having noticed it, all finished by going to 
sleep; ‘whereafter they began to shave their eyebrows and 
their beards: they took away from them the rich metal of their 
collars, with their crowns and other ornaments: but it was only a 
handful of their masses of precious metal that were taken: this 
was done to humiliate their faces, and to ensnare them, to be- 
token the greatness of the Quiche nation. 

10. Then having wakened, they straightway sought to take 
their crowns, with the hilts of their clubs; but there was no more 
silver or gold at the hilt or in their crowns. 

11. ‘*Who then has desported us? Who then has thus 
shaved us? Whence did they come to steal our silver and our 
gold?’’ repeated all the warriors. ‘‘Could it possibly be demons 
who steal from men? ‘Will they not soon have finished terrify- 
ing us with them? Let us assault the summits of their town, 
and thus we shall see again the image of our precious metal; that 
is what we have to do to them,’’ repeated all the tribes; and they 
were all of them certainly able to keep their word. 

12. Now calm had also returned to the hearts of the sacri- 
ficers who dwelt on the mountain: thus then Balam-quitze, 
Balam-agab, Mahucutah and Iqi-balam having held a great 
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council, built fortifications on the outskirts of their city, sur- 
rounding the outline of their city with palisades and tree trunks. 

13. Whereupon they constructed manikins, like to men, and 
this was done by them; then they were disposed on the fortifica- 
tions; bows and shields were also placed on them, with which 
they were endued, crowns of gold and of silver were placed on 
their heads; this then was put on the manikins, these wooden 
men, they adorned them with the precious metals of the towns, 
which they had made booty of along the road, and with which the 
manikins were adorned by them. 

14. They drew in the approaches of the town, whereupon 
they asked counsel of Tohil: ‘‘Shall we be put to death, shall 
we be conquered?’’ Their hearts received the answer be- 
fore the face of Tohil: ‘‘Be not distressed, | am here. And this 
is what you shall put on them. Do not be frightened,’’ was said 
to Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah and Iqi-balam. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue DEFEAT OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. Then they brought wasps and gnats which they went to 
seek, as well as convolvuli; and after they had come (bringing 
these insects) they put them inside of four great calabashes, 
which they placed around the city; they enclosed the wasps and 
gnats, inside of the calabashes, and that is what was to assist 
them to overcome the nations for them. 

2. Now their city was spied upon, watched and examined 
by envoys from the nations. ‘‘They are not numerous,’’ re- 
peated they. But they succeeded only in seeing the manikins and 
wooden men who moved, carrying their bows and shields. Verily 
they seemed to be men: verily they resembled warriors, when 
the tribes looked on at them; and all the tribes rejoiced, because 
of the small number they saw. 

3. Great were the tribes in their existence: you could not 
count the men; warriors and soldiers, prepared to kill those of 
Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah who were there on the 
Mount Hacavitz, name of the place where they were. Now it 
is their arrival we are about to relate. 

4. Now when they were there, Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, 
Mahucutah and Iqi-balam, together were they on the mountain 
with their wives and children, when arrived all the warriors and 


soldiers, and they were not only sixteen or twenty-four among 
the tribes. 
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5. They surrounded the ramparts of the city, uttering 
great cries, armed with bows and shields, beating on their own 
mouths, vociferating,, throwing, giving vent to clamor and hiss- 
ing, when they arrived at the foot of the city. 

6. But there was nothing in all that to frighten the sacrificers ; 
only they looked on from the edge of the walls where they were 
aligned with their wives and their children; only their thoughts 
preceded the actions and blind words of the tribes, while they 
climbed the front of the mountain. 

7. And little lacked but that they let themselves loose against 
the entrance of the city, when, a moment later the lid of the four 
calabashes placed at the edge of the city was removed, and the 
gnats and wasps flew out from them; like smoke they rose up 
from the hollow of each of the calabashes. 

8. Thus finished the warriors by the insects, who fastened 
themselves on the eyes and eyebrows, who attached themselves to 
their nostrils, to their mouths, to their legs, to their arms. Where 
then (said they), have they been to get, where is it then that they 
have been to gather all that there is here of gnats and wasps? 

9. Fastened on thus, they bit their eyeballs; heaped up, num- 
berless, these insects raged against each of the men; intoxicated 
as they were by the gnats and the bees, they could no longer hold 
their bows, nor their shields, and without strength they suffered 
the latter to fall on the ground all around. 

10. Falling in front of the mountain they were stretched out; 
they did not even feel they were being shot on with arrows, that 
they were being maltreated with battleaxes; and it was simply 
branches of dry wood that Balam-quitze and Balam-agab took; 
(even) their wives began to kill. 

11. And only half of them returned, all the tribes fleeing as 
fast as their legs could carry them. 

12. But the first of those they caught, were finished and done 
to death; and there were not few who perished, nevertheless, not 
so many died in this manner but that they had the thought of 
pursuing them, since the insects started to put themselves 
against them. Neither did they employ all the force they might 
have done, and without there being any need for arrows or 
shields, a great number of them died. Then all the tribes passed 
under the yoke. 

13. Therefore the tribes humiliated themselves before the 
face of Balam-quitze, Balam-agab and Mahucutah. ‘‘Wretches 
that we are, put us not to death!’’ said they. ‘‘Very well! Even 
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though you are worthy of death; but you shall become tributary 
as long as the Sun proceeds, and as the light follows its course,’’ 
was answered them. 

14. Such, then, was the defeat of all these nations by our first 
mothers and fathers, (a defeat) which was accomplished there on 
Mount Hacavitz, and (it is) its name to-day. That is first when 
they founded themselves, there they grew, and multiplied, they 
brought forth daughters, they brought forth sons, on the summit 
of Hacavitz. 

15. They were in great joy, having vanquished all the nations 
who had been crushed on the mountain. Thus did they, and thus 
they actually humiliated the tribes, all the tribes. 

16. Whereafter their hearts rested. They said to their sons 
that (the time) was nigh that they must die, when (the tribes) 
had wished to kill them. And here now we shall relate also how 
Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah and Iqi-balam died, for 
such were their names. 


CHAPTER V. 
THe RvuLeE oF THE PATRIARCHS. 


1. And as they foresaw their death and their end they in- 
formed their sons of it. Nevertheless they had no sign of sick- 
ness; they felt neither suffering or agony, when they left their 
last words to their sons. 

2. These are the names of their sons: these two (are they) 
who were begotten by Balam-quitze, Qocaib, who (is) the name 
of the first; and Qocavib, the name of the second son of Balam- 
quitze, the forefather and father of the Cavek. 

3. And these are also the two sons which Balam-agab begat; 
these are their two names: Qoacul was the name of his first son, 
Qoacutec was called the second son of Balam-agab, fathers of 
those of Nihaib. 

4. But Mahucutah begot one son only, and his name was 
Q@oahau. And these three had sons: but there were no children 
from Iqi-balam. They were really sacrificers, and here are the 
names of their children. 

o. Then they gave their (last) instructions. Together they 
were, all four; they sang in the anguish of their hearts, and their 
hearts groaned, while repeating the Qamacu, the name of the 
song they sang, while they took leave of their sons. 
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6. ‘*O my children, we depart (said they), and we return; 
glorious are the words, glorious are the instructions we !eave 
you. 

' 7. ‘You also have come from our distant fatherland, O our 
wives,’’ said they to their spouses, and they took leave of each 
one of them individually. 

8. ‘*We return to our people. Already the king of the deer is 
in order, he is stretched along the sky. Behold, we are about to 
accomplish our return; our tasks are finished, and our days are 
completed. Keep us in mind; efface not us from your memory, 
and forget us not. You shall yet see your houses and your 
mountains multiply; so be it! Go on in your way, and see again 
(the places) whence we came.’’ 

9. And thus spoke their word, while they were taking leave 
(of their sons). So also Balam-quitze left the sign of his being: 
‘This is now (which shall make you) think of me, and behold I 
am about to leave it with you. This is it (which shall constitute) 
your power; I have taken farewell (of you) and I have been 
filled with sadness,’’ added he. 

10. Then he left the sign of his being, the Shrouded Majesty, 
as it was called, the form of which was not visible; for they did 
not unfold it, and its manner of sewing was not known, because it 
was not seen when it was rolled. Thus did they take leave (of 
their sons) and then they disappeared from the summit of Mount 
Hacavitz. 

11. They were not buried by their wives and sons, their dis- 
appearance not having been visible, when they disappeared; only 
their farewells were visible, and thus their shroud (envelope or 
covering) became dear to their sons. That was the memory of 
their fathers, and straightway they burnt (incense) before this 
memory which their fathers had left them. 

12. And behold men multiplied because of the princes, when 
these received (the power of the Vitals) (kidneys) of Balam- 
quitze, who had begun (as) the grandfather and father of those 
of Cavek; but his sons, named Qocaib and Qocavib, did not in 
any manner disappear. 

13. Thus therefore died the four (sacrifices that—were) 
our first fore-fathers and our fathers, when they disappeared, 
and left also their sons on Mount Hacavitz there where their sons 
remained. 
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14. Having been brought low and humiliated in their great- 
ness, all the tribes had no more power, but they were all (re- 
duced) to serve each day. 

15. (The princes) kept in mind their fathers, and great was 
the glory of this shroud for them: they did not unfold it, but it 
remained there with them, rolled up. The Shrouded Majesty it 
was called by them, when they wished to refer and name this 
mystery which had come to them through their fathers, and that, 
only as a Sign of their nature, they had done so then. 

16. Such was the end and the disappearance of Balam-quitze, 
Balam-agab, Mahucutah and Iqi-balam, of these four men who 
came from the other side of the sea where the sun rises; long 
since had they come here when they died, and already very old 
(they were these venerated men) called the Sacrificers. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CROWNING. 


1. Whereafter they thought of going to the East; this they 
thought in conformity to the recommendation of their fathers, 
nor did they forget it. Long since was it that their fathers had 
died, when were given to them wives from the tribe, and they had 
fathers-in-law, all three of them taking wives. 

2. And they said, when they had done so: ‘‘ Let us go to the 
East, whence came our fathers,’’ said they, starting on the way; 
these three were the inheriting sons, Qocaib, name of the first 
son of Balam-quitze, the (chief) of all the Cavek; Qoacutek, son 
of the son of Balam-agab, who is the one of Nihaib; Qoahau, 
name of the other, son of Mahucutah, who is that of Ahau-quiche. 

3. Here then are the names of those who went that way to 
beyond the sea, the three then started; certainly it was their de- 
sign, and it was their wisdom (which led them to act thus) ; for 
it is not in vain (that there are) men of each nature. They took 
leave of all their brothers and their kinsfolk; filled with joy, they 
started: ‘‘We shall not die; we shall return,’’ said they, start- 
ing, all three of them. 

4. Doubtless, they passed over the sea, when they arrived in 
the East, to receive the royalty. Now here is the name of the 
lord, the monarch of the easterners, where they arrived. 

0. And when they arrived before the lord Nacxit, the name of 
the great lord, the only judge, whose power was boundless, be- 
hold, he conceded them the sign of royalty, and all that repre- 
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sents it; thence came the sign of the dignity of Ahpop, of that of 
Ahpop-camha, and thence the sign of the majesty and power of 
Ahpop and of Ahpop-camha; and Nacxit, to finish, granted them 
the insignia of royalty. 

6. Here are all the names that follow: the shadow, the throne, 
the flutes, and other instruments, the powders of divers colors, 
and perfumes, the chief tiger, the bird, the deer * * the shells * * 
the pine knots, the trumpets, * * * the ensign with heron-feath- 
ers; all the things that they ultimately brought in coming, and 
that they went to seek from the other side of the sea; the art of 
painting of Tulan, its writing, said they, for the things which 
had been preserved in their histories. 

7. Whereupon they arrived at the summit of their city, called 
Hacavitz, and having gathered all those of Tamub and L[locab, all 
the tribes gathered, rejoicing to see the arrival of Qocaib, Qoa- 


eutec and Qoahau, who from that time on took up again the gov- 


ernment of the tribes. 


8. The Rabinalians, the Cakchiquels and the Tziquinaha, were 
filled with joy; thus the sign (of royalty) was manifested before 
their glances, the greatness of their power, and great also be- 
came the existence of their tribes, even though they did not ex- 
hibit their power fully. It was they who were there in Hacavitz, 
and there were with them all that had come from the far Hast 
whither their journey had been, and they were there on the 
mountain already very numerous all together. 


9. There also died the wives of Balam-quitze, Balam-agab 
and Mahucutah. Then they came, and having left their moun- 
tains, they sought other hills where they settled; the localities 
they founded were numberless, giving them names and changing 
their names (which they bore before this), our first mothers and 
our first fathers, so as to augment themselves and extend their 
power. 


10. These people formerly said, when they recounted at what 
epoch they had abandoned and at first forsaken their city called 
Haeavitz, and they came to found another city that was named 
Chi-quix (in the thorns). 

11. Far around they established themselves in this city’s 
suburbs; there begat they daughters and sons. There were they 
very numerous, and amidst all (they covered already) four hills 
which bore (at the same time) the name of their city (Chi-quix). 








THE LOST ATLANTIS.* 
By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


HO has penetrated to the sources of the sea, or passed 
through the depths of the abyss? Who can guide 
to the boundaries of the ancient Darkness, or knows 
the path to her domain? What skald was inspired 

to write the saga, narrating the exploits of those long forgotten— 
seemingly lost out of the world’s memory? Gladly would we 
peruse some old Edda chronicling the deeds of these master- 
spirits that once bustled on this earth of ours, anterior to the 
dawn of the day indicated by our histories. How fraught with 
interest would be the annals of the Northman race, ever aspir- 
ing to the lordship of the universe; who, as heroes, filled South- 
ern Europe with gods and demigods, and peopled their mythol- 
ogy; who, as Hellenes, subdued the shepherd and agricultural 
Pelasgians of Greece, Troy,+ and perhaps of Eastern Italy; 
who brought devastation to the heart of the Roman Empire and 
built the monarchies of Modern Europe. How far our explana- 
tions will solve the enigmas of the Past, is a matter of grave 
question. Parchment has proved too perishable for a record; 
we must interrogate the stones. Perhaps they will ‘‘ery out’’ and 
give us a testimony. But even then, we shall need a man who 
ean understand their language—one, perhaps, who had ‘‘ been in 
Eden the garden of God.”’ 

We interrogate the naturalist—him to whom the ‘‘elder Scrip- 
ture,’’i we would suppose to be ‘‘familiar as household words.’’ 
Of him we learn that Nature has been always restless, unceas- 
ingly busy; that nothing, hardly, which we now see, bears the 
same form that it once had. Our globe, our solar system, our 





*This paper was written in May, 1856. The attention of the writer had been at- 
tracted to the subject from reading a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Ancient Egypt,” by 
George R. Gliddon, which contained an allusion to the region. 

vIt is more probable that the inhabitants of Ilion were of a stock akin to the 
Assyrians. The names of the legendary personages, Ilos, Assaracus, and others 
seem to imply as much, although other appellations given by Homer are etymologi- 
cally Aryan.—A. W. 

tReference may be made to distinguished authority, which shows that there was a 
region beyond Gibraltar recognized in ancient times. Aristotle described a trans- 
atlantic island. Theopompos represents Silenos as discoursing about Atlantis to the 
Phrygians. Plutarch mentions the isle Ogygia, five days’ sail westward from 
Britain, and three others at the northwest. There is ‘“‘the continent by which the 
great sea is environed, distant from Ogygia 5,000 stadia.”’ He also tells of ships re- 
turning from the Islands of the Blessed in that ocean. Diodoros relates the story of 
Phoenicians sailing westward to the Islands of Kronos, where were high mountains 
and a warm climate. He also tells of an island in the west which the Carthagin- 
ians had discovered, and to which they thought to emigrate. Saint Isidore, Strabo, 
Beda and St. Ambrose described Paradise the original home of Adam and Eve, as 
being in the West. So many statements must have had a tangible foundation, and 
be regarded as capable of being verified. 

tEzekiel: xxviii, 13, 14. 
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universe, are ever moving onward, nor know a Sabbath in their 
labors. Every atom is constantly divesting itself of its older, 
that it may put on a newer form. This city of Albany was 
once the bed of a beautiful lakelet; the gentle Hudson river an 
angry torrent. We ascend the Catskills and see there the evi- 
dences that even the ‘‘everlasting hills’’ must inevitably crum- 
ble into dust and descend into the valley below. Every moun- 
tain seems destined to be brought low, every valley to be filled. 
Pass to the seashore, and there, too, is change. The ocean is 
eating away the land, and homestead after homestead, deeded 
and recorded to ‘‘heirs and assigns forever,’’ lies irrecoverably 
beneath the waves. So the old worlds seem fading out of ex- 
istence, while corals are assiduously aiding to create new soils, 
new islands and new continents. Geologists have brought to 
knowledge the revolutions which our earth has undergone; yet, 
it is more than possible that they are but slight compared with 
those just now commencing, which are destined to occur. 

How must this world have looked when the Titans, the Nephe- 
lim and giants of old legends, figured in its arena? Did behe- 
moths and mastodons then rule any of these lands? Certainly 
they had their day and passed into extinction and forgetfulness, 
leaving their skeletons for monuments to show where they once 
lived and disported on the earth. 

We mentioned the ancient Nephelim—‘mighty men of old, 
men of renown.’’ Concerning such as these we have not to en- 
quire. Moses tells of Rephaim in the frontier regions of the 
Promised Land. Manetho and Eratosthenes assure us that they 
once swayed the scepter of Egypt. In the stories of the book of 
Genesis we are told that nations of them served King Chedor- 
laomer. Others of them are said to have been vanquished in 
Mount Seir by Esau, the warlike son of Isaac. There is much 
that is not known about these peoples but which is well worth 
the learning. 

The legends of Athens are not devoid of interest. Whether 
the early Atticans were an autochthonic race or not, certain it is 
that they were of almost incredible antiquity. The dedication of 
the city to the blue-eyed goddess Pallas Athena, a North-maiden 
in her physiognomy, is perhaps from a fancy of a later period. 
The legend of her conflict with Poseidon, * for the supremacy 


_-—_—--- 


*Herodotos: ii, 50. “Of him (Poseidon) the Greeks got their knowledge from 
the Libyans, by whom he has been always honored, and who were anciently the only 
people that had a god of the name.”’ 

The regions about the Mediterranean Sea, except Egypt, were regarded as in the 
domain of Poseidon after his admission into the circle of Olympian divinities. The 
wanderings of Odysseus or Ulysses, described by Homer, were in the region subject 
to him apart from Zeus.—A. W. 
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is in evidence. But the story of Atlantis, of which Plato has 
given us a record, owes its preservation to a tradition of a con- 
flict of its people with the Athenians—a tradition, which the 
Athenians themselves seem to have known nothing about. We 
cite the story which is said to have been narrated to Solon, by an 
Egyptian priest.” 

‘‘First of all let us recollect that it is about nine thousand years 
since war was proclaimed between those dwelling outside the 
Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar) and all those within them, which 
war we must now describe. Of the latter party this city of 
Athens was the leader, and conducted the whole war; and of the 
former, the Kings of the Atlantic Island which we said was once 
larger than Libya (Northern Africa) and (Southwestern) Asia, 
but now, sunk by earthquakes, a mass of impervious mud which 
hinders all those sailing on the vast sea from effecting a passage 
hither. 

‘‘To the gods was once locally allotted the whole earth, and that 
too, without contention; for it would not be reasonable to sup- 
pose that the gods are ignorant of what suits each of themselves, 
or, that fully aware of what is rather the property of others, they 
would try to get possession of it through strife. Obtaining then 
a country, they reared it, as their possessions, flocks and herds; 
and by working on the soul they governed the mortal by leading 
him according to their own mind. Hephexstos and Athenaj hav- 
ing a common nature, received this region of Attika as their com- 
mon allotment, as being naturally familiar with and well adapted 
to virtue and wisdom; and having produced worthy men, autoch- 
thones or natives of the soil, they arranged the order of their 
government. Of these men the names are preserved; though 
through their death and the long lapse of time all memory of 
their deeds has perished. The race that survived were unlet- 
tered mountaineers, who knew the names of the ruling people, 





*When Psamatik had expelled the Assyrian rulers and made himself king of 
Egypt. he set aside the former exclusive policy and permitted the Greeks to come 
into Egypt. The era of the philosophers had begun, and distinguished men were ad- 
mitted to instruction at the temples. Solon going thither was for a time the 
pupil of Sonkhis, the priest of the temple of Neith at Sais, then the royal residence. 
The account of Atlantis appears to have been preserved in his family, to which 
both Plato and Kritias belonged. 

7These two divinities have been generally known to us by their names as Roman 
gods, Vulcan and Minerva. The Egyptian priests also attempted to identify them 
with Ptah, the god of Memphis, and Neith, the goddess of Sais. But these identifica- 
tions are chiefly fictitious, as the characteristics of the several divinities do not 
closely correspond. Hence writers like Grote, Gladstone, Max Muller and others 
disregard the practice and in most cases write the names as they were originally 
used. Thus we have Zeus, Hera, Leto, Aphrodite, Poseidon, instead of Jupiter, 
Juno, Latona, Venus, Neptune. 
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but very little about their deeds. In this way were preserved 
their names without their history. 

‘‘Solon said that the (Egyptian) priests, in describing the 
wars then waged, gave to those who were engaged in them such 
names as Kekrops, Erekhtheus, Erikhthonios, Erysikhthon; also 
the names of women. Besides, the figure and image of the 
goddess show that at that time both men and women entered in 
common on the pursuits of war; as in compliance with that cus- 
tom an armed statue was dedicated to the goddess by the peo- 
ple of that day—a proof that all animals that consort together, 
females as well as males, have a natural tendency to pursue in 
common every suitable duty. 

‘‘Tn early times this country (Attika) had its boundary at the 
Isthmus (of Corinth) and on the side of the other continent as 
far as the heights of Kitheron and Parnes, with Oropia on the 
right, and the Asopos, as a seaport limit, on the left. By the 
valor of this region the whole earth was vanquished (excelled), 
because it was then able to support the numerous army, collected 
from the people around. 

* ‘Ags many and extensive deluges happened in that 
period of nine thousand years, the earth that was loosened and 
that fell in these times and under these circumstances, did not as 
elsewhere, aggregate to form any elevation worth mentioning, 
but ever eddying round, vanished in the deep. * * Such was 
once the natural state of this country, and it was cultivated by 
real husbandmen, actually practicing their calling, lovers of 
honor and generous-minded, having a most excellent soil, great 
abundance of water, and a climate admirably tempered. It was 
at this time that the city of Athens was founded. * * * 

‘*Poseidon, taking as his lot the Atlantic Island, begat children 
by a mortal woman, and settled in a spot on the island which we 
will describe. * * He also begat and brought up five pairs 
of twin male children; and after dividing all the Atlantic Island 
into ten parts, he bestowed on the first born of the eldest pair his 
mother’s dwelling and allotment about it—this being the largest 
and best; and he appointed him king of all the rest, making the 
others subordinate rulers, and giving to each the dominion over 
many people and an extensive territory. To the eldest, the king, 
he gave the name of Atlas; and from him as the first sovereign, 
both the island and sea were termed Atlantic. * * All these, 
and their descendants, dwelt for many generations, as rulers in 
“the sea of islands; and further extended their empire to all the 
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country as far as Egypt and Tyrrhenia,’’ (Italy).—Krritias: 4-9. 

The wealth of this dynasty is described as having been more 
abundant than had ever before been known. The island had 
many mines. The orichalkon was found there—a metal not 
now known.* <A vast number of nutritious fruits were pro- 
duced; elephantst and other animals were numerous. The arts 
were cultivated to a high degree of perfection. The subjected 
peoples of Europe and Africa paid a large tribute. The govern- 
ment consisted of ten confederated states, as established by 
Poseidon. For ages virtue, happiness and wealth reigned in 
the Atlantic Island. At length avarice and the lust of power 
swerved them from their ideal rectitude. But we will cite again 
the old story: 

‘‘Listen, now, Sokrates, to a story very strange indeed, but in 
every respect true, as it was related by Solon, the wisest of the 
seven.t * * * 

‘‘In Egypt, in the Delta, where the streams of Egypt are di- 
vided, is the Saitical region, the chief city of which is Sais, whence 
sprung King Amasis.** Its deity is called in Egyptian, Neith-in 
Greek, Athena—and the people accordingly are great friends of 
the Athenians. Solon was received very honorably by them. On 
enquiring of the priests about ancient affairs, he perceived that 
neither himself nor the Greeks possessed, so to speak, any anti- 
quarian knowledge at all. He once undertook to describe those 
events which had happened among us in days of yore, when one 
of the priests, an extremely aged man, exclaimed: ‘Solon, Solon, 
you Greeks are always children, and there is not an aged Greek: 
* * * The transactions which you have related differ Tittle 
from children’s fables. In the first place, you speak of only one 





*Many conjectures have been put forth in regard to the metal here named. The 
Greek term for copper is chalkos, but this hardly meets the sense of the statement. 


The name, orichalkos, however, seems to mean “desired,” implying value exceeding 
that of gold. 


*Those who suppose Atlantis to have been the American continent, or territory 
contiguous to it, may find some explanation of this in the fact that the mammoth and 
mastodon. once abundant here, were of the elephant race. 


=The Seven Sages of Greece, before the rise of the Philosophers. The “‘Seven Wise 
Men” as enumerated by Plutarch, were Solon of Athens, Bias of Priene, Thales of 
Miletos, Anacharsis the Skythian, Kleobulos of Lindos, Pittakos of Mitylene, and 
Chilo of Lacedemon. Other writers include Periander of Corinth instead of Anachar- 
sis, who was not of Greece or Ionia. 


**Amasis or Aah-mes, the second of the name. became king of Egypt after the 
deposing of Apries or the Pharoah Hophra, by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, for insti- 
gating the revolt of Zedekiah, the subject-king of Judea. (See Jeremiah xxxvii; 
xliii. 10-13; xliv. 29, 30.) He took great pains to cultivate the friendship of the 


Greeks, and caused the priests to admit Thales, Pythagoras, Solon and others to 
their instructions. 
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Deluge of the earth,* whereas there have been many before. In 
the next place, you are unacquainted with the most noble and 
excellent race of men who once inhabited your country, from 
whom your whole present inhabitants are descended, though only 
a small remnant of this.admirable people are now remaining. 
Your ignorance in this matter results from the fact that their 
posterity for many generations died without having the use of 
letters. For, long before the Chief Deluge, there existed a city 
of Athenians, regulated by the best laws both in military and 
other matters, whose noble deeds are said to have been the most 
excellent of all that we have heard to exist under heaven. 

‘¢ «Your state and ours were formed by the same goddess, yours 
having a priority of a thousand years over ours. The annals of 
our city have been preserved eight thousand years in our Sacred 
Writings. * * * Many and mighty deeds of your state are 
here recorded, and call forth our wonder. There is one surpass- 
ing them all; for these writings relate what a prodigious force 
your city once overcame when a mighty warlike power, rushing 
from the Atlantic Sea, spread itself with hostile fury over all 
Kurope and Asia.t That Sea was then navigable, and had an 
island fronting that mouth which you call Pillars of Hercules; 
and the island was larger than Libya and Asia (Minor) put 
together. There was a passage from it for travelers to the rest 
of the islands, and from those islands to the whole opposite con- 
tinent that surrounds the sea. For, as respects what is within 
the mouth here mentioned, it (the Mediterranean) appears to be 
a bay with a kind of narrow entrance; and that sea is a true sea, 
and the land that surrounds it may most truly and correctly be 
termed a continent. 

‘* «Tn this Atlantic Island there existed a powerful confederacy 
of sovereigns, who had conquered the entire island, together 
with many others, and also parts of the continent. Besides this, 
they had subjected the inland parts of Africa as far as Egypt, 
and of Europe as far as Tyrrhenia (Italy). The whole of this 
force, being confederated, undertook at one blow to enslave your 





*The deluge of Deukalion is described by ancient Grecian writers. It was prob- 
ably the opening of a great interior sea at the north, by an earthquake, to the Medi- 
terranean, flooding the countries of Greece, creating the Aegean sea and converting 
a large territory into an archipelago with numerous islands. 


yHerodotos: i., 57. “The Athenians who were certainly Pelasgians, must have 
changed their language at the same time that they passed into the Hellenic body.”’ 


tIt is not altogether improbable that this account relates to the same event as has 
been preserved in the traditions of the Amazons. They are described as coming 
from Mauritania or Morocco, marching through Egypt, which contained a kindred 
people, and passing onward over Asia Minor, invading Greece. One tradition credits 
them with establishing Mystic Rites in different places. 
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country and ours, and all the territory lying within the mouth. 
At this period your country was universally celebrated for its 
courage and strength; for surpassing all others in greatness and 
marvelous skill, sometimes taking the lead of all the Grecians, 
and at others, left alone by their defection, and thus involved in 
extreme danger, it still prevailed, vanquished the assailants, pro- 
tected those who were not enslaved, and for the rest of us who 
dwelt within the Pillars of Hercules it ensured the amplest 
liberty. 

‘¢ <« Afterward violent earthquakes and deluges brought speedy 
destruction. In a single day and night the whole of your warlike 
race was swallowed up by the earth, and the Atlantic Island itself 
was plunged beneath the sea, disappearing entirely. Since then 
that sea is neither navigable nor capable of being explored, being 
blocked up by the great depth of mud which the sinking island 
produced.’ ’’—Plato, Timeos, 4-6. 

This story is referred to by several writers, some going so far 
as to declare it a fable. It would, perhaps, be demanding too 
much credulity to require us to believe it all fictitious. We pause, 
therefore, to enquire whether it was plausible. The story of the 
invasion does not greatly conflict with those of the old irruptions 
into the known world of the ancients. We have seen an attempt 
to show that the Atlantean people were ancient Northmen, who 
had sailed, as at subsequent periods, around the European coast 
and come into the Mediterranean—a circumstance which led the 
Egyptians to suppose that they were from some unknown terri- 
tory not far from the Strait of Gibraltar. Others still, and we 
have been inclined to favor the opinion, have supposed that our 
own Western Continent, older than the Eastern by ages, was the 
real Atlantis that sent invaders to Europe and Africa long before 
history began. The subsequent dark period, during which the 
memory of this great people was well-nigh lost, would account 
for the declaration that the territory was submerged by a catas- 
trophe not widely different in character from that which over- 
threw Sodom, Pompeii and Euphemia. 

It is certain that in Spanish America hoary-headed antiquity 
had a splendid home. Remains of cities, architecture resembling 
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the Pelasgic, ornaments like those worn by the Trojans and 
Greeks, religious emblems*—all bespeak such to be the most 
reasonable solution of the enigma. Stucco work and paintings 
resembling Italian frescoes have been found in Central America. 
Trees a thousand years old are growing over ancient palaces. 
In Yucatan have been found ruins of magnificent houses, adorned 
with fresco paintings of blue and green, apparently fresh. The 
skulls of men of the ancient races have been examined, containing 
teeth, some plugged and others artificial. Mines have been 
opened which had been wrought by the laborers of that remote 
period. The sacred lotus flower was also found among the 
sculptures. 

Indeed, it must be conceded that there are very plausible rea- 
sons for supposing that a continent or vast island, or perhaps a 
former part of our continent, once occupied a large portion of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Clavigero declares that between Brazil and 
Africa are seen remains of a sunken body of land; that they are 
also seen at the Cape Verde Islands and their vicinity, and he 
cites the sand-banks found by Bauche. The conformation of 
our shores indicates a sinking of the land, particularly along the 
Gulf of Mexico. It may be that the space now occupied by that 
body of water was once solid earth, of which the West India 
Islands are now all that is left. It is no great stretch of fancy to 
suppose the Azore, Canary and Cape de Verde Islands to have in 
like manner contributed the mountainous and higher portions of 
the lost Atlantis. Immense quantities of sea-weed may be seen 
floating in the water all along that region of the ocean. 

Every student in the classics knows of Atlas, king in the ex- 
treme West, who held the sky on his shoulders. It may be this 
was a recollection of that ancient, wise and opulent people whom 
the ocean buried, leaving to the storm to chant their requiem, 
and Teneriffe to stand as their monument. If the souls of the 
dead beneath the waters and their inhabitants could speak, they 
might tell the story. The matter may be veiled in the thick cloud 


—_—e— 


*Not only the bird, the cross and kindred emblems, and even the pyramid, have 
been noted, but the Swastika, now accredited to the Buddhists, yet found by Schlie- 
mann at ancient Troy, and also in Norway. 


~The body of still water in the midst of the North Atlantic is here alluded to. It 
received from Spanish navigators the name of ‘‘Sargasso Sea,’’ on account of the vast 
quantity of sea-weed with which it abounds. It is elliptical in form, and has an 
area almost as large as Europe. It lies between 20° and 30° north latitude, and 
between 30° and 60° west longitude from Greenwich. It is never navigated, and 


in it is collected a large proportion of the drift or wreck which floats about the 
ocean. 
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that conceals the primeval Past. Yet it may also be permitted 
to mortals to learn the matter; and the lords of the universe, 
restless as is Nature herself, may yet know the secret history 
which old Ocean hides beneath the waves. 





‘‘Whatever is too original,’ says De Quincey, ‘‘will be 
hated at the first point. It must slowly mould a public for itself; 
and the resistance of the early thoughtless judgments must be 
overcome by a counter-resistance to itself, in a better audience 
slowly mustering against the first. Forty and seven years it is 
since William Wordsworth first appeared as an author. Twenty 
of these years he was the scoff of the world, and his poetry a by- 
word of scorn.’’—Emerson, ‘‘ Natwre.’’ 





We cannot pay too much for that genial stoicism which, 
when life flouts us and says—Put THaT in your pipe and smoke 
it!—can puff away with as sincere a relish as if it were tobacco 


of Mount Lebanon in a narghileh of Damascus.—Lowell, Fire 
Side Travels. 





The erroneous notion that self consists in what is not self, 
and the opinion that property consists in what is not one’s own, 
constitute the double seed of the tree of ignorance.—Vishnu 
Purana, Book VI, ch. VII. 





The expression ‘‘mine’’ which I have been accustomed to 
use, is untruth, and cannot be otherwise declared by those who 
know what is to be known. The words ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘mine’’ consti- 
tute ignorance.—Vishnu Purana, Book VI., ch. VII. 





There is no affinity between fire and water, but when the 
latter is placed over the former in a cauldron it bubbles and boils, 
and exhibits the properties of fire. In like manner, when the 
soul is associated with prakriti it is vitiated by egotism and the 
rest, and assumes the qualities of grosser nature, although essen- 


tially distinct from them and incorruptible.—Vishnu Purana, 
Book VI, ch. VII. 








